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SUMMARY 

Retail  meat  prices  have  advanced  in  recent  weeks 
following  a  period  of  reduced  supplies  and  rising 
prices  for  livestock  and  poultry.  Meat  production  will 
continue  to  lag  year-earlier  levels  for  the  remainder  of 
1975,  keeping  meat  prices  relatively  high.  Seasonal 
increases  in  meat  production  from  the  low  spring 
level,  however,  will  help  to  limit  price  increases 
during  the  third  quarter  and  may  push  meat  prices 
lower  by  fall. 

Reduced  fed  beef  supplies  during  the  spring 
prompted  a  $20  per  100  pound  increase  in  Choice  steer 
prices  between  March  and  June,  boosting  fed  cattle 
prices  to  near- record  levels  of  over  $53  per  100  pounds. 
Fed  cattle  marketings  fell  to  the  lowest  spring  level 
since  1967,  reflecting  the  cost-price  squeeze 
experienced  by  cattle  feeders  during  the  previous  year 
and  a  half.  Although  total  cattle  slaughter  in  the 
spring  ran  8  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago,  fewer  fed 
cattle  in  the  slaughter  mix  reduced  average  carcass 
weights  sharply,  and  total  beef  production  fell  1 
percent.  At  the  same  time,  pork  supplies  were  down 
about  17  percent  and  broilers  around  3  percent  below 
year-earlier  levels. 

Feeder  cattle  and  cow  prices  advanced,  too,  but 
modestly,  and  they  generally  remained  at  their 
lowest  spring  level  since  1971.  The  record  inventory 
of  cattle  outside  feedlots  continues  to  dominate  this 
market.  While  grazing  conditions  during  the  spring 
were  generally  favorable,  nonfed  cattle  slaughter 
continued  to  advance  from  the  winter.  Cow  slaughter 
during  April-June  was  70  percent  larger  than  a  year 
earlier. 

Fed  cattle  prices  may  begin  moving  lower  in  the 
months  ahead.  While  fed  beef  production  will 
continue  small  in  comRarison  with  previous  peak 
years,  some  increases  from  the  depressed  spring  level 
are  in  prospect.  Fed  cattle  marketings  by  the  fourth 
quarter  could  exceed  year-earlier  levels  for  the  first 
time  since  the  winter  of  1973.  Also,  nonfed  slaughter 
will  be  increasing  seasonally.  Cow  slaughter  could  be 
substantial  as  producers  cull  herds  before  the  onset  of 
winter.  Sharply  restricted  supplies  of  pork  this  fall 
will  cushion  price  declines  in  the  fed  cattle  market. 
But  if  nonfed  cattle  move  to  slaughter  in  the  volume 
expected,  fed  cattle  prices  could  decline  from  July 
levels  of  around  $50  per  100  pounds  into  the  low  to 
mid  $40's  by  yearend. 
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With  favorable  prospects  for  a  record  feed  grain 
harvest  and  lower  feeding  costs,  more  feeder  cattle 
may  continue  to  be  placed  in  feedlots  through  this 
fall,  limiting  declines  in  feeder  cattle  prices.  The  J uly 
differential  of  about  $15  per  100  pounds  between 
heavyweight  feeder  cattle  and  Choice  steer  prices 
could  narrow  considerably  during  October-December 
if  feed  prices  move  lower. 

Pork  supplies  later  this  year  may  be  even  more 
restricted,  and  prices  higher  than  expected  earlier 
this  year.  The  midyear  inventory  of  hogs  and  pigs 
was  19  percent  smaller  than  last  year,  reflecting  the 
smallest  December-May  pig  crop  in  40  years.  The  19- 
percent  reduction  in  market  hog  inventories  points  to 
a  similar  reduction  in  second  half  1975  hog  slaughter. 
The  makeup  of  market  hogs  on  farms  by  weight 
groups  suggests  slaughter  hog  supplies  during 
October-December,  normally  the  period  of  seasonally 
large  supplies,  may  be  no  larger  than  in  the  third 
quarter.  A  seasonal  increase  in  slaughter  weights 
could  raise  pork  production  slightly.  However,  if  feed 
prices  move  sharply  lower  and  more  females  are 
saved  for  breeding,  slaughter  could  decline  from  the 
third  to  the  fourth  quarter  for  the  first  time  since  1942. 

With  an  expected  reduction  of  around  a  fifth  in 
second  half  pork  production  following  the  14  percent 
cut  in  the  first  half,  1975  prodifction  could  be  the 


smallest  in  9  years  and  per  capita!  pork  consumption 
would  be  the  lowest  since  1935. 

H  og  prices  rose  sharply  this  spring  as  pork  and  beef 
supplies  fell  and  fed  cattle  prices  moved  up.  Barrows 
and  gilts  at  seven  markets  topped  $58  per  100  pounds 
in  late  July.  Retail  pork  prices  moved  higher  in  mid- 
June,  surpassing  the  previous  record  monthly 
average  of  $1.32  per  pound  in  August  1973  and 
reaching  $1.40  by  mid-July. 

The  small  supply  of  pork  coupled  with  some  rise  in 
consumer  demand  for  pork  products  in  the  fall  would 
point  to  further  moderate  price  advances  for  hogs  and 
pork  later  this  summer  and  fall.  However,  if  cattle 
prices  move  lower  in  response  to  larger  supplies  of 
beef,  this  may  moderate  the  impact  of  the  small  pork 
supply  on  hog  prices.  Barrows  and  gilts  during 
October-December  could  average  a  little  below  the 
record  summer  level. 

Continued  reductions  in  the  pork  supply  from  a 
year  ago  are  in  prospect  through  the  first  half  of  1976. 
Last  June,  hog  farmers  reported  plans  to  reduce  the 
fall  pig  crop  by  12  percent,  which  would  likely 
produce  a  similar  cut  in  first  half  1976  pork 
production.  Reductions,  however,  are  becoming 
smaller,  and  if  this  year's  grain  crop  continues  to 
develop  favorably,  sow  farrowings  could  begin  to 
increase  by  next  winter.  More  pork,  however,  is  not  in 
prospect  until  the  second  half  of  next  year. 


SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK 


Commercial  Meat  Production 


1973 

1974 

1975 

III 

IV 

II 

III 

IV 

1 

II 

III' 

IV' 

Beef  (mil.  lb.)   

4,998 

5,648 

5,434 

5,638 

5,751 

6,021 

5,833 

5,592 

6,000 

6,400 

Percent  change  from 

year  earlier   

-10 

-1 

+  1 

+  12 

+  15 

+  7 

+  7 

-1 

+4 

+6 

previous  quarter  

-1 

+  13 

-4 

+4 

+2 

+5 

-3 

-4 

+7 

+  7 

Pork  (mil.  lb.)   

2,791 

3,347 

3,378 

3,531 

3,243 

3,431 

3,044 

2,914 

2,600 

2,700 

Percent  change  from 

year  earlier   

-9 

-5 

+4 

+  11 

+  16 

+  3 

-10 

-17 

-20 

-21 

previous  quarter  

-12 

+  20 

+  1 

+  5 

-8 

+6 

-11 

-4 

-11 

+4 

Lamb  and  Mutton  (mil.  lb.) 

128 

123 

119 

109 

118 

108 

101 

96 

105 

105 

Percent  change  from 

+  3 

-10 

-6 

-14 

-8 

-12 

-15 

-12 

-11 

-3 

previous  quarter  

+2 

-4 

-3 

-8 

+8 

-8 

-6 

-5 

+9 

0 

Forecast. 


Livestock  Prices 


1973 

1974 

1975 

1 1 1 

IV 

1 

II 

1 1 1 

IV 

1 

1 1 

III' 

IV' 

Choice  steers,  Omaha 

900-1,100  lbs  

Sarrows  &  gilts,  7 

markets  

Slaughter  lambs,  5 

markets  

48.57         40.47         45.46         40.01         43.91         38.19         35.72         48.03         47-49  42-44 
49.04         40.96         38.40         28.00         36.59         39.06         39.35         46.11         53-55  50-52 
36.64         35.00         39.68         44.62         37.97         36.71         40.32         46.89         43-45  41-43 

'  Forecast. 
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CATTLE 

Higher  fed  cattle  prices  this  spring 'and  early 
summer  helped  to  relieve  some  of  the  financial 
problems  that  cattle  feeders  experienced  during  the 
previous  year  and  a  half  However,  the  cattle  industry 
has  not  yet  fully  recovered  from  the  disruptive  events 
of  the  past  2  years  and  some  serious  problems  remain 
for  both  feeders  and  cow-calf  producers.  Although 
feeder  cattle  and  cow  prices  rose  some  as  the  fed  cattle 
market    strengthened    in    recent    months,  they 


Gross  cattle  feeding  margins' 


Fed 

Feeder 

Gross 

Year 

cattle' 

cattle' 

margin 

'  Current  fed  prices  per  steer  compared  with  feeder  cattle 
prices  6  months  earlier,  'choice  steers  at  Omaha,  1,050  ID. 
'choice  steers  at  Kansas  City,  600  lb. 


generally  remained  at  the  lowest  spring  level  since 
1971. 

Even  though  slaughter  rates  during  the  past  year 
have  been  large,  the  midyear  inventory  of  cattle  and 
calves  grew  to  a  new  record  high,  and  the  1975  calf 
crop  is  the  biggest  in  history.  While  the  buildup  in 
cattle  numbers  is  slowing,  the  record  inventory  of 
cattle  points  to  continued  large  beef  supplies  for 
another  year  or  more.  And  until  feed  grain  supplies 
and  prices  become  mor£  stable,  the  cattle  market  will 
probably  continue  to  fluctuate  widely.  After  20  years 
of  developing  a  cattle  feeding  industry  based  on 
relatively  cheap  feed  grains,  the  doubling  and 
tripling  of  feeding  costs  in  1973  and  1974  resulted  in 
painful  adjustments  for  both  cattle  feeders  and  cow- 
calf  operators  as  feedlots  reduced  cattle  feeding 
activities.  And  now,  with  prospects  for  a  bumper 
grain  harvest  and  lower  feeding  costs,  another 
adjustment  period  is  developing  as  feedlots  begin  to 
gear  up  again.  Some  growing  pains  are  likely  as  the 
livestock  industry  begins  to  adjust  to  increased 
availability  of  feed  supplies  and  lower  feed  prices. 


GROSS  CAHLE  FEEDING  MARGINS' 


$/HEAD 


1972         1973  1974  1975  1976 


Slaughter  Up,  Beef  Production  Down 

Commercial  cattle  slaughter  of  9.5  million  head 
during  April-June  was  up  8  percent  from  a  year  ago, 
and  was  the  third  largest  quarter  on  record.  However, 
sharp  reductions  in  average  slaughter  weights 
slightly  reduced  beef  production.  Average  weights 
were  low  relative  to  the  record  heavy  cattle  a  year 
earlier  when  fed  cattle  prices  were  declining  and 
many  cattle  backed  up  in  feedlots  and  became 
excessively  heavy.  Most  of  the  cut  in  slaughter 
weights  was  due  to  the  small  proportion  of  fed  cattle 
in  the  slaughter  mix.  Fed  cattle  marketings  in  23 
States  during  April-June  were  only  5  million  head, 
down  9  percent  from  the  already  reduced  first  quarter 
level  and  20  percent  smaller  than  in  the  spring  of 
1974.  Fed  cattle  marketings  this  past  spring  fell  to  the 
lowest  spring  level  since  1966,  and  accounted  for  only 


1972 
January  .  . 
February  . 
March  .  .  . 
April  .  .  .  . 

May  

June   .  .  .  . 

July  

August  .  .  . 
September 
October  .  . 
November 
December 

1973 
January  .  . 
February  . 
March  .  .  . 
April  .  .  .  . 

May  

June   .  .  .  . 

July  

August  .  .  . 
September 
October  .  . 
November 
December 

1974 
January  . . 
February  . 
March  .  .  . 
April  .  .  .  . 

May  

June   .  .  .  . 

July  

August  .  .  . 
September 
October  .  . 
November 
December 

1975 
January  .  . 
February  . 
March   .  .  . 
April  .  .  .  . 

May  

June  .  .  .  . 
July  


Dollars 
per 
steer 


374 
381 
369 
362 
375 
398 
403 
375 
364 
367 
353 
387 


427 
457 
479 
473 
480 
491 
500 
556 
474 
440 
421 
413 


495 
487 
450 
436 
425 
399 
459 
490 
434 
416 
396 
391 


382 
365 
379 
449 
520 
544 
527 


Dollars 
per 
steer 


206 
211 
210 
214 
221 
223 
228 
233 
232 
231 
243 
252 


252 
252 
260 
265 
259 
275 
284 
306 
324 
311 
327 
329 


339 
374 
330 
311 
306 
286 
303 
305 
269 
265 
241 
211 


220 
220 
183 
186 
172 
170 
159 


Dollars 
per 
steer 


168 
170 
159 
148 
154 
175 
175 
142 
132 
136 
110 
135 


175 
205 
219 
208 
221 
216 
216 
250 
150 
129 
94 
84 


156 
113 
120 
125 
119 
113 
156 
185 
165 
151 
155 
180 


162 
145 
196 
263 
348 
374 
368 
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Table  1  — Beef  supplies  and  prices 


Per 

Com- 

capita 

mercial 

con- 

produc- 

sump- 

tion 

tion^ 

Commercial  cattle  slaughter' 


Steers  and  heifers 


Fed  Non-fed 


Total 


Cows 


Bulls 
and 
stags 


Total 


Average 
dressed 
weight 


Prices 


Retail 


Choice 
Feeders 
600-700 
lb.  Kan- 
sas City 


Choice 
Steers 
Omaha 


Farm 


1  000 

/  000 

1  000 

/  000 

1  000 

1  000 

Lb. 

Mil. 

Lb 

Cent/ 

$/cwt. 

$/cwt. 

$/cwt. 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

lb. 

lb. 

1971 : 

1  .  .  .  . 

6,380 

572 

6,952 

1,500 

135 

8  587 

619 

5  300 

27 

7 

100 

2 

33 

57 

31 

06 

27 

93 

II 

6,480 

687 

7,167 

1,586 

164 

8,91  7 

612 

5  445 

28 

104 

8 

34 

50 

32 

54 

29 

17 

6,820 

666 

7,486 

1,614 

179 

9,279 

602 

5  574 

29 

3 

105 

4 

34 

84 

32 

71 

29 

00 

IV 

6,380 

592 

6,972 

1,675 

155 

8,802 

613 

5,378 

27 

9 

106 

6 

36 

57 

33 

27 

29 

83 

Year  . 

26,060 

2,517 

28,577 

6,375 

633 

35,585 

611 

21,697 

113 

0 

104 

2 

34 

87 

32 

39 

29 

00 

1972: 

1  .  .  .  . 

6,630 

402 

7,032 

1,518 

148 

8,698 

619 

5,370 

28 

2 

114 

4 

38 

47 

35 

71 

32 

40 

II  .... 

6,930 

452 

7,382 

1,474 

166 

9,022 

619 

5,566 

28 

9 

112 

3 

40 

30 

36 

04 

33 

33 

7,140 

223 

7,363 

1,472 

180 

9,015 

618 

5,559 

29 

4 

115 

3 

42 

46 

36 

26 

34 

07 

IV  ...  . 

6,970 

395 

7,365 

1,528 

151 

9,044 

635 

5,723 

29 

6 

113 

44 

36 

1 2 

34 

07 

Year  . 

27,670 

1,472 

29,142 

5,992 

645 

35,779 

623 

22,218 

116 

1 

113 

8 

41 

40 

35 

78 

33 

50 

1973: 

1  . .  . . 

6,770 

146 

6,916 

1,590 

156 

8,662 

624 

5,393 

28 

0 

129 

2 

50 

77 

43 

28 

40 

80 

II  .... 

6,470 

86 

6,556 

1,434 

165 

8,155 

621 

5,049 

26 

2 

135 

8 

53 

74 

45 

84 

43 

43 

6,080 

204 

6,284 

1,533 

180 

7,997 

625 

4,998 

26 

8 

141 

8 

57 

98 

48 

57 

47 

67 

IV  ...  . 

6,570 

437 

7,007 

1,691 

175 

8,873 

638 

5,648 

28 

6 

135 

1 

50 

20 

40 

47 

40 

00 

Year  . 

25,890 

873 

26,763 

6,248 

676 

33,687 

626 

21,088 

109 

6 

135 

5 

53 

17 

44 

54 

42 

80 

1974: 

i  . . . . 

6,100 

560 

6,660 

1,689 

165 

8,514 

638 

5,434 

28 

3 

145 

1 

47 

78 

45 

46 

42 

83 

II  .... 

6,430 

817 

7,247 

1,391 

179 

8,817 

639 

5,638 

28 

8 

134 

5 

39 

80 

40 

01 

36 

37 

Ill  .... 

5,680 

1,526 

7,206 

1,913 

244 

9,363 

614 

5,751 

29 

4 

141 

0 

34 

64 

43 

91 

34 

97 

IV  ...  . 

5,670 

1,695 

7,365 

2,521 

232 

10,118 

595 

6,021 

30 

3 

134 

5 

29 

31 

38 

19 

28 

83 

Year  . 

23,880 

4,598 

28,478 

7,514 

820 

36,812 

621 

22,844 

116 

8 

138 

8 

37 

88 

41 

89 

35 

60 

1975: 

1  . .  . . 

5,660 

1,632 

7,292 

2,221 

207 

9,720 

600 

5,833 

30 

2 

129 

6 

27 

39 

35 

72 

27 

43 

II  .... 

5,190 

1,663 

6,853 

2,419 

276 

9,548 

586 

5,592 

28 

4 

146 

5 

34 

67 

48 

03 

35 

60 

Classes  estimated.  ^Total  including  Farm  Production. 


about  54  percent  of  the  slaughter  supply  compared 
with  73  percent  a  year  earlier. 

As  cows  and  nonfed  steers  and  heifers  made  up  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  cattle  slaughtered  in 
Federally  inspected  plants,  average  dressed  weights 
fell  from  a  record  655  pounds  in  March  1974  to  under 
610  pounds  last  fall  and  winter,  then  declined  to  587 
in  June  this  year,  the  lightest  in  10  years.  Weights 


were  still  declining  in  July,  and  by  midmonth  had 
fallen  under  570  pounds. 

Despite  greening  of  pastures  and  some  of  the  best 
grazing  conditions  in  recent  years,  nonfed  cattle 
slaughter  in  April-June  rose  from  the  winter.  Cow 
slaughter  began  trending  lower  in  February  and 
March  from  the  high  January  level,  then  picked  up 
again,  and  by  June  was  just  about  double  the  June 
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1974  level.  April- June  commercial  cow  slaughter  is 
estimated  to  be  about  2.4  million  head,  74  percent 
above  the  spring  of  1974  and  about  9  percent  above 
the  winter  quarter.  Even  though  more  feeder  cattle 
began  moving  into  feedlots  during  the  spring,  nonfed 
steer  and  heifer  slaughter  remained  near  the  winter 
level,  and  was  twice  as  big  as  a  year  earlier. 

Most  of  the  recent  price  strength  in  the  cattle 
market  was  confined  to  fed  cattle,  reflecting  their 
relatively  small  supply.  In  addition,  price 
differentials  between  grades  of  fed  cattle  widened 
substantially,  again  reflecting  the  even  smaller 
supply  of  longer  fed,  higher  quality  cattle.  For 
example,  last  March,  when  Choice  steer  prices  were 
around  $36  per  100  pounds.  Prime  grade  steers  were 
about  $1  above  Choice  cattle  and  Good  grade  steers 
were  $3  below  the  Choice.  By  mid-June,  when  Choice 
steers  peaked  at  over  $53,  Prime  steers  sold  $2-$4 
higher  and  Good  grade  steers  were  $6  under  the 
Choice  grade.  By  mid-July  these  differentials  had 
widened  even  further. 


CATTLE  PRICES 


$/CWT. 


40 


30 


20 


10 


A- 


Choice  feeder  steers       ^  * 
600-700  lb.,  1    jyj     *  \__^ 


ansas  City  \  / 


Choice  slaughter  steers, 
Omaha 


■ 

•ft.  ♦ 

 i-  

'v.. 

/-.,.. 

Utility  cows,  C 

)maha 

l-l-l.l  H  M  i  1  1 

1  111  1  IJ  1  1  11- 

ill  11 1 11 1 1 1 1 

1  1  j  i  1  N  i  J  i  1  i 

1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 

EO.  EPS  '5: 


Choice  steer  prices  per  100  pounds,  Omaha 


Month 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Dot 

Dol. 

Do\. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

January  .... 

28.38 

29.10 

35.63 

40.65 

47.14 

36.34 

February   .  .  . 

29.30 

32.18 

36.32 

43.54 

46.38 

34.74 

30.99 

31.89 

35.17 

45.65 

42.85 

36.08 

April  

30.79 

32.41 

34.52 

45.03 

41.53 

42.80 

May   

29.57 

32.86 

35.70 

45.74 

40.52 

49.48 

June  

30.36 

32.35 

37.91 

46.76 

37.98 

51.82 

July   

31.12 

32.44 

38.38 

47.66 

43.72 

50.21 

30.09 

33.10 

35.70 

52.94 

46.62 

September  .  . 

29.21 

32.58 

34.69 

45.12 

41.38 

October  .... 

28.47 

32.22 

34.92 

41.92 

39.64 

November  .  .  . 

27.22 

33.30 

33.59 

40.14 

37.72 

December  .  .  . 

26.82 

34.28 

36.85 

39.36 

37.20 

Average  .... 

29.36 

32.39 

35.78 

44.54 

41.89 

Utility  cow 

prices  per  100  pounds,  Omaha 

Month 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

January  .... 

20.93 

19.98 

22.61 

26.67 

31.45 

16.82 

February    .  .  . 

22.18 

20.98 

23.80 

31.43 

32.65 

18.18 

23.24 

22.03 

24.73 

33.90 

31.76 

19.45 

April  

23.23 

21.48 

24.70 

33.59 

30.49 

21.67 

May   

22.64 

22.30 

25.51 

34.26 

27.67 

23.55 

June  

22.58 

22.03 

26.00 

33.09 

26.39 

23.32 

July   

20.85 

21.68 

26.22 

34.21 

24.22 

22.00 

A  U  QU  5 1 

20.48 

21.72 

26  1 8 

37.56 

24.54 

September  .  . 

21.13 

21.84 

26.57 

34.58 

22.56 

October  .... 

20.84 

22.30 

26.19 

33.68 

19.68 

November  .  .  . 

19.04 

21.45 

24.98 

30.71 

17.62 

December  .  .  . 

18.77 

21.64 

25.02 

30.10 

17.67 

Average  .  .  . 

21.32 

21.62 

25.21 

32.82 

25.56 

Although  slaughter  cow  prices  rose  some  with  the 
fed  cattle  market  this  spring,  the  higher  cow 
slaughter  checked  price  advances.  Utility  cow  prices 
rose  from  lows  of  $17  in  January  and  peaked  in  mid- 
May  at  almost  $25  before  trending  lower  in  June  and 
July.  Choice  steers  at  Omaha  averaged  a  near-record 
$48  per  100  pounds  during  April-June,  but  Utility 
cows  averaged  just  under  $23.  Although  spring 
quarter  cow  prices  were  up  $4. 70  from  the  winter,  they 
were  still  $5  below  1974  and  the  lowest  spring  level 
since  1971.  Wholesale  beef  prices  also  reflected  the 
relative  supplies.  Choice  600-700  pound  steer 
carcasses  at  Chicago  rose  over  $26  per  100  pounds 
between  March  and  June  and  peaked  above  a  record 
$87  per  100  pounds,  while  Canner  and  Cutter  cow  beef 
only  rose  $10  and  peaked  under  $50.  By  late  July 
Choice  steer  beef  at  Chicago  had  slipped  back  to 
under  $84  and  cow  beef  to  around  $44. 


CARLOT  MEAT  PRICES,  CHICAGO 


•$/CWT.- 


Ctioice  bol 
'^^^600-700  Ib- 


20  Luixiijjjjjjxuu-u-uiijj^^ 

1972         1973  1974  1975  1976 


'  900-1,100  lb. 


More  Fed  Cattle  Ahead 

Fed  beef  supplies  for  the  remainder  ofthis  year  will 
remain  relatively  small  in  comparison  with  recent 
peak  years  but  begin  to  move  up  from  the  low  spring 
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23  States  cattle  on  feed,  placements  and  marketings 


Change 

Change 

Change 

Year 

On 

pre- 

Place- 

pre- 

Market- 

pre- 

feed 

vious 

ments 

vious 

ings 

vious 

year 

year 

year 

1971 

I  . 

II  . 
Ill 
IV 

1972 

I  . 

II  . 
Ill 
IV 

1973 

I  . 

II  . 
Ill 
IV 

1974 

I  . 

II  . 
Ill 
IV 

1975 

I  . 

II  . 
Ill 


1,000 
head 


12,209 
11,712 
10,889 
10,666 


13,330 
12,820 
12,457 
11,774 


13,861 
13,316 
12,729 
12,054 


13,067 
12,310 
10,047 
9,152 


9,619 
8,473 
8,542 


Percent 


-0.3 
+0.8 
+2.4 
+  2.3 


+  9.2 
+9.5 
+  14.4 
+  10.4 


+4.0 
+3.9 
+2.2 
+2.4 


-5.7 
-7.6 
-21.1 
-24.1 


-26.4 
-31.2 
-15.0 


1,000 
head 


5,734 
5,455 
6,371 
8,842 


5,933 
6,364 
6,224 
8,862 


6,040 
5,696 
5,283 
7,491 


5,242 
4,008 
4,627 
6,005 


4,376 
5,082 


Percent 


+  12.0 
+4.1 
+  3.7 

+  10.6 


+  3.5 
+  16.7 
-2.3 
+0.2 


+  1.8 
-10.5 
-15.1 
-15.5 


-13.2 
-29.6 
-12.4 
-19.8 


-16.5 
+26.8 


1,000 
head 


Percent 


6.231 
6,278 
6,594 
6,178 


6,443 
6,727 
6.907 
6,775 


6,585 
6,283 
5,958 
6,478 


5,999 
6,271 
5,522 
5.542 


5.522 
5,013 
5,231 


+  1.4 
+0.9 
+4.6 
-0.6 


+  3.4 
+  7.2 
+4.7 
+9.7 


+2.2 
-6.6 
-13.7 
-4.4 


-8.9 
-0.2 
-7.3 
-14.4 


-8.0 
-20.1 
-5.0 


CAHLE  ON  FEED,  PLACEMENTS  AND  MARKETINGS 
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,  I    II    III  IV    I    II   III  IV '  I    II   III  IV '  I    II   lu  IV 


1972 


1973 


1974 


197! 


'  Expected  marketings. 


level.  Sharply  higher  fed  cattle  prices  during  the 
spring,  along  with  profit  margins  for  most  feeders, 
prompted  the  first  quarterly  increase  in  placements 
since  the  winter  of  1973.  Feeder  cattle  moving  into 
feedlots  in  23  States  increased  17  percent  during 
April-June.  Movement  of  cattle  into  feedlots  exceeded 
marketings,  resulting  in  a  small  and  unusual 
increase  in  cattle  on  feed  inventories  between  April  1 
and  July  1.  The  July  1  inventory  of  cattle  on  feed  was 
8.5  million  head,  still  15  percent  smaller  than  a  year 
earlier,  but  percentage  declines  are  becoming  less. 
The  July  1  inventory,  however,  is  still  only  two-thirds 
of  the  1973  midyear  peak  of  12.7  million  head. 


PLACEMENTS  AND  MARKETINGS 

MARKETINGS  (MIL  HEAD)  JULY-DEC. 


12 


10 


8 


IsFHalf  Placements  — 
2nd  Half  Marketings 
(23  States) 


8  10 

PLACEMENTS  JAN.-JUNE 


12 


14 


N  EG.  ERS  21  29  -  75  (  7  ) 
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First  half  1975  placements  on  feed  totaled  9^/2 
million  head  (adjusted  for  other  disappearance),  up 
slightly  from  first  half  1974.  Under  normal 
marketing  conditions  this  might  point  to  second  half 
fed  marketings  of  1 1-12  million  head,  also  up  slightly 
from  1974.  This  relationship  for  the  past  several 
years  is  shown  graphically  on  the  following  chart. 
However,  the  recent  practice  of  placing  heavier  cattle 
on  feed  for  a  shorter  turn  in  the  feedlot  could  boost 
second  half  marketings  even  higher  if  placements 
remain  up  this  summer. 

With  more  cattle  placed  on  feed  late  in  the  first  half, 
marketings  could  continue  to  lag  year-earlier  leVels  in 
the  summer,  then  turn  above  last  year  in  the  fall. 
Cattle  feeders  on  July  1  indicated  plans  to  market  5.2 
million  fed  cattle  during  July-September,  still  less 
than  last  year,  but  4  percent  more  than  the  past 
spring.  The  historical  relationship  between  heavy 
cattle  (steers  over  900  pounds  and  heifers  over  700 
pounds)  on  feed  July  1  tends  to  confirm  intentions  for 
some  increase  in  summer  quarter  marketings  over 
spring  levels,  if  the  feeding  period  remains  curtailed. 
If  placements  stay  up,  fed  cattle  marketings  by  the 
fourth  quarter  could  advance  further  from  the  third 
quarter  to  5V2  to  6  million  head,  compared  with 
marketings  of  0V2  million  head  in  October-December 
1974. 


Fed  Cattle  Prices  May  Ease  Further 

Although  more  fed  beef  will  be  a  factor  in  the  cattle 
market  later  this  year,  the  biggest  uncertainty  on  the 
supply  side  is  the  number  of  nonfed  cattle  which  will 
move  to  slaughter.  Range  and  pasture  conditions  and 
further  developments  in  this  year's  feed  grain  crop 
are  the  primary  factors  which  will  determine  the 
timing  and  magnitude  of  this  movement.  Good 
pastures  in  most  of  thecountry  through  Junedelayed 
some  of  the  expected  increases  in  slaughter  rates.  Dry 


CATTLE  ON  FEED  AND  MARKETINGS 


MARKETINGS  (MIL  HEAD)  JULY-SEPT. 


y=385.0  +  (1.225)X  _ 


4  5 

CATTLE  ON  FEED  JULY  1 
Steers  900  lb.  +  and  Heifers  700  lb.  + 


NEG.  ERS  2127  -  75  (  7  ) 
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CATTLE  ON  FEED,  JULY  1,  1975 

Percent  Change  From  Previous  Year 


« 

USDA  NEG.  ERS  725  -  75  18) 


CATTLE  ON  FEED  AND  MARKETINGS 


MARKETINGS  (MIL  HEAD)  OCT.-DEC. 


2  3  4  5 

CATTLE  ON  FEED  JULY  I 
Steers  700-900  lb.  and  Heifers  500-700  lb. 

USOA  NEG.  ERS  2128  -  75  (  7  ) 
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CAHLE  INVENTORY,  JULY  1,  1975 

Percent  Change  From  Previous  Year 


USDA  NEG    ERS  726  -  75  (8) 


CALF  CROP,  JULY  1,  1975 

Percent  Change  From  Previous  Year 


USDA  NEG    ERS  727  -  75  (8) 
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spots  began  to  show  up  in  some  areas  during  July  but 
have  not  yet  appeared  to  be  a  serious  nationwide 
problem. 

Even  under  the  best  moisture  conditions, 
movement  off  grass  during  August-October  could  be 
substantial  when  grass  becomes  short.  Although 
some  increases  in  placements  are  likely  this  summer, 
more  nonfed  cattle  could  also  move  into  the  slaughter 
market.  Nonfed  steer  and  heifer  slaughter  during  the 
spring  quarter  remained  up,  even  though  placements 
on  feed  rose.  After  more  than  a  year  of  depressed 
feeder  cattle  prices,  most  cow-calf  operators  probably 
will  be  culling  the  herd  heavily  before  the  onset  of 
winter,  pointing  to  further  increases  in  cow 
slaughter. 

The  fed  grain  market  also  will  influence  decisions 
of  cattle  feeders  and  cow-calf  operators  this  fall  when 
the  size  of  this  year's  feed  grain  crop  is  better  known. 
If  the  grain  crops  are  record  large  as  suggested  by  the 
July  crop  report,  and  feed  gredn  prices  continue 
favorable  relative  to  cattle  prices,  placements  could 
surge.  Even  so,  feeder  cattle  supplies  appear  large 
enough  to  sustain  sizable  increases  in  placements  in 
addition  to  a  large  number  moving  to  slaughter. 

Unless  feed  grain  prices  this  fall  move  much  lower 
than  now  seems  likely,  nonfed  cattle  may  move  to 
market  in  enough  volume  to  boost  cattle  slaughter  to 
a  near-record  10  million  head  or  more  during  July- 
September,  followed  by  a  further  increase  in  the 
fourth  quarter.  Fed  cattle  likely  will  continue  to  make 
up  less  than  60  percent  of  the  slaughter  supply, 
keeping  average  weights  down.  By  fall,  however, 
weights  will  have  been  reduced  for  a  full  year,  and 
comparisons  will  begin  to  be  made  with  the 
lightweight  cattle  marketed  a  year  earlier,  so 
percentage  increases  in  beef  production  vi^ill  begin  to 
equal,  then  exceed  percentage  increases  in  cattle 
slaughter. 

Weekly  cattle  slaughter  rates  began  to  rise  in  late 
July  and  fed  cattle  prices  Slipped  from  June  peaks  of 
over  $53  per  100  pounds  to  around  $48-$50  on  most 
markets  in  late  July.  If  nonfed  slaughter  increases  in 
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August  and  September,  further  price  easing  is  likely. 
Choice  steers  at  Omaha  during  the  third  quarter, 
however,  still  could  average  nearly  the  same  as  the 
second  quarter.  The  sharply  restricted  supply  of  pork 
will  tend  to  cushion  price  declines  for  fed  cattle  this 
fall,  but  gains  in  fed  cattle  marketings  and  the  record 
beef  supply  expected  could  push  fed  cattle  prices 
down  into  the  low  to  mid-$40's  during  the  closing 
months  of  this  year. 

Cattte  Inventory  Continues  Up 

The  midyear  inventory  of  cattle  and  calves  on 
farms  was  reported  to  be  a  record  large  140  million 
head,  but  the  growth  in  the  herd  is  slowing.  During 
the  past  12  months  the  herd  grew  only  1.1  million 
head,  compared  v^dth  the  7.9  million  head  increase  in 
the  July  1  inventory  last  year.  Sharp  increases  in 
cattle  and  calf  slaughter  since  mid-1974  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  slower  growth  rate. 
Virtually  all  the  increase  in  the  midyear  inventory 
occurred  in  the  East  and  Southeast. 


Jan.  1,  1975  Cattle  Inventory  and  Calf  Crop 


Cows 

Calf 

Calf  crop 

State 

Cattle 

Cows 

Cattle 

Crop 

Cows 

Alabama  

Arkansas  

California  .  .  .  . 

Colorado  

Florida   

Georgia  

Idaho   

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa   

Kansas  

Kentucky  .  .  .  . 
Minnesota  .  .  .  . 
Mississippi  .  .  .  . 

Missouri   

Montana   

Nebraska  

New  Mexico  .  . 
New  York  .  .  .  . 
North  Dakota  . 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  .  .  .  . 
Pennsylvania  .  . 
South  Dakota  . 
Tennessee  .  .  .  . 

Texas   

Wisconsin  .  .  .  . 
Wyoming  

28  States  .  .  . 

22  States  .  .  . 

United 
States  .  .  . 


1,000 
head 

2,700 
2,680 
5,200 
3,375 
2,950 
2,420 
2,150 
3.200 
2,125 
7,350 
6,400 
3,750 
4,430 
3,000 
6,800 
3,340 
6,900 
1,720 
1,875 
2,635 
2,350 
6,506 
1,960 
4,950 
3,300 

16,600 
4,640 
1,690 
116,990 

14,836 


1,000 
head 

1,330 
1,350 
1,897 
1.125 
1,670 
1,190 

870 
1,125 

802 
2,240 
2,125 
1,725 
1,625 
1,584 
3,070 
1,675 
2,530 

745 
1,045 
1,358 

850 
2,835 

862 
2,290 
1,510 
7,240 
2,155 

819 
49,642 
6.995 


Percent  1,000 
head 


49 
50 
36 
33 
57 
49 
40 
35 
38 
30 
33 
46 
37 
53 
45 
50 
37 
43 
56 
52 
36 
44 
44 
47 
46 
44 
46 
48 
42 
47 


131,826  56,637 


1,300 
1,200 
1,590 

994 
1,350 
1,030 

790 
1.060 

790 
2,150 
1,940 
1,630 
1,596 
1,400 
3,040 
1,660 
2,250 

640 
1,000 
1,350 

860 
2,443 

830 
2,250 
1,375 
6,100 
2,120 

760 
44,738 
7,071 


51,809 


Percent 


98 
89 
84 
88 
81 
87 
91 
94 
98 
96 
91 
94 
98 
88 
99 
99 
89 
86 
96 
99 

101 
86 
96 
98 
91 
84 
98 
93 
90 

101 


91 


Steers  weighing  oVer  500  pounds  totaled  6  percent 
fewer  than  last  year,  reflecting  in  part  the  increased 
slaughter  of  these  cattle  from  grass.  These  cattle  were 
also  in  greatest  demand  for  feedlot  placement,  as  they 
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Table  2— Number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farm  and  ranches  July  1,  by  cleisses.  United  States,  1973  to  date 


Goof 

Dai  ry 

\j\ ner 

Uloi  fore 

Beef 

cow 

Milk 

cow 

heifers. 

Steers 

steers  and 

Bulls 

Year 

cows 

replace- 

cows 

replace- 

500 lb. 

500  tb. 

bulls  under 

500  lb. 

ments 

ments 

and  over 

and  over 

500  lb. 

and  over 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1973   

42,556 

7,201 

11,387 

3,918 

7,241 

17,769 

38,416 

2,640 

45,572 

7,879 

11,191 

3,900 

7,310 

18,358 

41,873 

2,904 

%  change; 

+7 

+9 

-2 

0 

+  1 

+  3 

+9 

+  10 

1975   

46,900 

7,345 

11,149 

3,932 

7,628 

17,281 

42,758 

3.063 

%  change; 

+3 

-7 

0 

+  1 

+4 

-6 

+2 

+5 

required  minimum  feed  costs  to  reach  slaughter 
weights. 

The  cow  herd  continues  to  grow,  even  though  cow 
slaughter  during  the  first  half  of  1975  was  up  50 
percent  from  last  year.  Higher  slaughter  rates  were 
completely  offset  by  more  heifers  moving  into  the 
breeding  herd.  The  beef  cow  herd  grew  almost  IV2 
million  head  since  January.  However,  there  was  a  7- 
percent  reduction  in  the  number  of  heifers  for  beef 
cow  replacement,  compared  with  the  8  percent 
increase  on  January  1. 

The  2-percent  increase  in  the  number  of  calves 
under  500  pounds  on  July  1  largely  reflects  the  record 
1975  calf  crop,  now  estimated  to  be  51.8  million  head, 
2  percent  larger  than  the  previous  record  crop  in  1974. 
The  increase  in  the  calf  crop,  however,  was  not  as 


Jan.  1  cattle  Inventory  and  calf  crop 


Cows/ 

Calf 

Calf  crop/ 

Year 

Cattle 

Cows 

cattle 

crops 

cows 

1,000 

1,000 

Percent 

1,000 

Percent 

head 

•  head 

head 

1950  . . 

77,963 

37,946 

49 

34,899 

92 

1951  . . 

82,083 

39,415 

48 

35,825 

91 

1952  . . 

88,072 

41,225 

47 

38,273 

93 

1953  . . 

94,241 

44,030 

47 

41,261 

94 

1954  . . 

95,679 

46,045 

48 

42,601 

93 

1955  . . 

96,592 

46,240 

48 

42,112 

91 

1956  . . 

95,900 

45,460 

47 

41,376 

91 

1957  . . 

92,860 

44,115 

48 

39,905 

90 

1958  . . 

91,176 

42,790 

47 

38,860 

91 

1959  . . 

93,322 

42,680 

46 

38,938 

91 

1960  .  . 

96,236 

43,325 

45 

39,416 

91 

1961   . . 

97,700 

44,045 

45 

40,180 

91 

1962  . . 

100,369 

45,086 

45 

41,441 

92 

1963  . . 

104,468 

46,399 

44 

42,268 

91 

1964  . . 

107,903 

47,868 

44 

43,809 

92 

1965  . . 

109,000 

48,780 

45 

43,922 

90 

1966  . . 

108,862 

47,990 

44 

43,537 

91 

1967  . . 

108,783 

47,495 

44 

43,803 

92 

1968  . . 

109,371 

47,685 

44 

44,315 

93 

1969  .  . 

110,015 

48,040 

44 

45,177 

94 

1970  . . 

112,369 

48,780 

43 

45.871 

94 

1971   . . 

114,578 

49,786 

43 

46,739 

94 

1972  . . 

117,862 

50,585 

43 

47,695 

94 

1973  . . 

121,534 

52,542 

43 

49,132 

94 

1974  . . 

127,670 

54,294 

43 

50,755 

93 

1975  . . 

131,826 

56,638 

43 

51.809 

91 

large  as  suggested  by  the  January  1  cow  inventory. 
Calving  rates  were  down  somewhat,  partly  due  to 
generally  poor  cattle  condition  going  into  the  winter 
last  year,  winter  storms,  feed  of  low  nutritional  value, 
and  more  than  the  usual  number  of  first -calf  heifers 
in  the  cow  herd  this  year. 

Feeder  Cattle  Situation 

Feeder  cattle  prices  advanced  with  the  fed  cattle 
market  in  the  spring,  but  increases  were  rather 
limited,  especially  for  lightweight  feeder  calves. 
Heavier  feeders  that  require  minimum  time  on  feed 
have  been  in  the  greatest  demand.  High  feeding  costs 
and  lengthy  feeding  periods  discouraged  placement 
of  lightweight  cattle. 

Choice  600-700  pound  feeder  steers  at  Kansas  City 
rose  about  $10  from  March  lows  to  June  peaks  of  $37 
per  100  pounds.  By  late  July  feeder  cattle  prices 
began  to  slip  as  the  fed  cattle  market  eased  and  feed 
prices  strengthened  some.  Feeder  cattle  price  levels  s 
varied  widely  depending  on  location,  weight,  and 
grade.  Lightweight,  lower  grade  feeder  cattle  which 
sell  at  some  distance  from  major  feeding  areas  were 
being  discounted  the  most.  For  example,  in  mid-July 


Feeder  cattle  prices  per  100  pounds,  Kartsas  City 


Choice  feeder  steers 

Choice  feeder 

600-700  lbs. 

steer  calves 

1 

Month 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol 

Dol. 

Jan  

47.33 

50.58 

26.45 

51.95 

54.66 

25.09 

Feb  

50.98 

47.95 

26.96 

56.10 

54.45 

26.29 

Mar  

54.01 

44.81 

28.75 

62.72 

54.02 

29.14 

Apr  

51.82 

44.15 

31.69 

60.42 

50.30 

31.45 

May   

54.55 

40.14 

35.50 

62.59 

45.48 

34.66 

54.85 

35.10 

36.81 

62.42 

39.96 

35.82 

July  , 

56.49 

36.72 

34.70 

64.40 

37.72 

32.58 

62.40 

36.70 

72.52 

36.84 

Sept  

55.06 

30.49 

62.80 

32.40 

Oct  

51.86 

30.94 

59.46 

30.47 

51.02 

28.71 

56.42 

27.31 

Dec  

47.71 

28.27 

52.59 

26.54 

Av  

53,17 

37.88 

60.36 

40.84 

'400-500  lbs. 
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Choice  600-700  pound  feeders  in  Kansas  City  were 
selling  for  about  $34  per  100  pounds,  Good  grade 
feeders  of  the  same  weight  were  $28,  and  Good  grade 
calves  weighing  300-400  pounds  were  about  $27.  In 
Georgia  and  Kentucky  feeder  cattle  auctions, 
however,  Choice  grade  heavy  steers  were  around  $30 
and  lightweight,  Good  grade  calves  sold  near  $20. 

The  midyear  feeder  cattle  supply  is  estimated  to  be 
59  million  head,  record  large  and  up  3  percent  from 
mid-1974.  Supplies  of  feeder  cattle  over  500  pounds 
were  up  4  percent  while  supplies  of  feeders  under  500 
pounds  were  2  percent  larger.  Although  there  were  3 
percent  fewer  heavy  steers  and  heifers  in  the  midyear 
inventon.'  than  last  year,  reduced  numbers  already  in 
feedlots  were  offsetting,  leaving  an  increase  in  the 
supply  of  these  cattle  available  for  placement  or 
slaughter. 


July  1  feeder  cattie  supply 


1973 

1974 

1975 

%' 

1,000  head 

Calves  under  500  lb. 

38,416 

41,873 

42,758 

+2 

On  feed'   

897 

416 

386 

-7 

37,519 

41,457 

42,372 

+2 

Steers  and  heifers 

over  500  lb.' 

25,010 

25,668 

24.909 

-3 

On  feed'   

12.255 

9.965 

8,496 

-15 

Feeder  supply  

12.755 

15,703 

16,413 

+  4 

Total  feeder  supply    .  .  . 

50.274 

57.160 

58.785 

+  3 

'Estimated  U.S.  steers  and  heifers.  'Not  including  heifers  for 
cow  replacements.  '  Percent  change  from  1974. 


Although  feeder  cattle  prices  tend  to  move  with  fed 
cattle  prices,  the  feeder  cattle  market  this  fall  will  be 
closely  tied  to  developments  in  the  feed  grain  crop 
and  feed  grain  prices.  With  a  large  grain  harvest  this 
year,  a  substantial  movement  of  feeders  into  feedlots 
seems  likely.  Feedlots  have  the  capacity,  feeder  cattle 
are  available,  feed  could  be  plentiful,  and  feed  costs 
more  favorable  than  they  have  been  for  some 
time — most  of  the  ingredients  for  expansion  and 
cattle  feeding  could  be  profitable.  Limited  sources  of 
feedlot  investment  capital  may  hold  back  some 
expansion.  If  feed  prices  move  substantially  lower  or 
if  fed  cattle  prices  hold  up,  feeder  cattle  prices  could 
fall  back  some  during  August  and  September,  but 
then  strengthen  again  later  in  the  fall.  Price 
differentials  between  fed  cattle  and  feeder  cattle 
would  narrow.  Lower  feeding  costs  could  bolster  the 
demand  for  lightweight  feeder  cattle  and  more  of 
these  cattle  could  be  placed  on  feed,  stretching  out 
feeding  periods  again.  This  would  help  prevent  a 
surge  in  fed  cattle  marketings  in  early  1976. 


Beef  Imports 

Beef  imports  during  April-June  totaled  377  million 
pounds  (carcass  weight),  2  percent  less  than  a  year 
earlier  and  about  a  fifth  smaller  than  the  first 
quarter.  First  half  imports  totaled  852  million 
pounds,  up  slightly  from  the  first  half  of  last  year. 
Increased  quantities  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  have  been  offset  by  reduced  imports  from  all 
other  countries.  Sales  by  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
have  remained  up  because  of  their  limited  access  to 
other  foreign  markets,  including  Japan  and  EEC. 

USDA's  third  quarterly  estimate  of  meat  imports 
subject  to  the  meat  import  law  in  1975  puts  the  total  at 
1,180  million  pounds,  the  same  as  the  March  31 
estimate  and  below  the  quantity  needed  to  trigger 
imposition  of  meat  import  quotas.  The  June  30 
estimate  takes  into  consideration  voluntary  restraint 
agreements  with  supphing  countries,  including 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  negotiated  by  the  State 
Department.  Conclusion  of  these  agreements  is 
virtually  complete.  Januar\'-June  meat  imports 
subject  to  the  quota  law  totaled  602  million  pounds, 
about  half  of  the  negotiated  level  allowed  for  1975. 

HOGS 

Market  hog  prices  rose  almost  $20  per  100  pounds 
between  April  and  July  as  hog  slaughter  dropped 
sharply  and  fed  cattle  prices  rose  to  near-record 
levels.  About  half  of  the  price  increase  occurred 
during  June  as  hog  slaughter  fell  to  the  lowest  June 
level  since  1958.  Barrows  and  gilts  at  seven  markets 
topped  $58  per  100  pounds  in  late  J uly,  more  than  S20 
above  a  year  ago. 

Hog  slaughter  began  to  dip  below  year-earlier 
levels  in  January,  ranging  from  a  slight  reduction  in 
Februarv'  to  a  cut  of  a  fourth  by  May.  June  slaughter 
was  down  14  percent.  First  half  commercial  hog 
slaughter  of  36.6  million  head  was  the  smallest  first 
half  since  1966.  Slaughter  weights  also  averaged 
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Table  6— Pork  supplies  and  prices 


Year 

Estimated  commercial  slaughter' 

Average 
dressed 
weight 

Commer- 
cial 
produc- 
tion 

Per  1 ca  pi  ta 
consump- 
tion* 

Prices 

Barrows 
and 
gilts 

Sows 

Boars 

Total 

Retail 

Barrows 
and  gilts 
7  markets 

Farm 

1,000  head 

Lb. 

Mil  lb. 

Lb 

Cents 

$/cwt 

$/cwt 

1971:      1   .  .  . 

22,812 

1,270 

174 

24,256 

151 

3,671 

18.3 

69.2 

17.60 

17.10 

II   .  .  . 

21,938 

1,452 

220 

23,610 

156 

3,678 

17.8 

68.8 

17.33 

16.80 

Ill  ... 

20,524 

1,570 

214 

22,308 

154 

3,441 

18.0 

71.3 

19.27 

18.47 

IV  .  .  . 

22,499 

1.563 

202 

24,264 

157 

3,816 

"18.9 

71.9 

20.06 

19.33 

Year   

87,773 

5,855 

810 

94,438 

155 

14,606 

73.0 

70.3 

18.45 

17.50 

21,029 

1,053 

178 

22,260 

157 

3,503 

17.7 

79.0 

24 

67 

23.90 

20,055 

1,135 

199 

21,389 

158 

3,386 

16.6 

79.9 

25 

00 

24.33 

17,943 

1,305 

193 

19,441 

158 

3,064 

15.8 

86.1 

28 

85 

27.87 

19.944 

1,495 

178 

21,617 

162 

3,507 

17.3 

87.7 

28 

89 

27.93 

78,971 

4,988 

748 

84,707 

159 

13,460 

67.4 

83.2 

26 

67 

25.10 

18,949 

1,080 

195 

20,224 

161 

3,262 

16.0 

98.1 

35 

63 

34.50 

18,274 

998 

206 

19,478 

163 

3,178 

15.4 

103.1 

36 

82 

35.90 

15,482 

1,190 

203 

16,875 

165 

2,791 

14.0 

121.8 

49 

04 

47.13 

18,842 

1,195 

181 

20,218 

166 

3,347 

16.2 

116.1 

40 

96 

39.87 

71,547 

4,463 

785 

76,795 

164 

12,578 

61.6 

109.8 

40 

27 

38.40 

18.887 

1,075 

187 

20,149 

168 

3,378 

16.7 

115.2 

38 

40 

38.13 

19,659 

1,174 

181 

21,014 

168 

3,531 

17.2 

99.3 

28 

00 

27.03 

17,699 

1,802 

204 

19,705 

165 

3,243 

16.1 

107.4 

36 

59 

34.63 

19.124 

1,588 

182 

20,894 

164 

3.431 

16.6 

111.0 

39 

06 

37.40 

75.369 

5.639 

754 

81.762 

166 

13,583 

66.6 

108.2 

35 

12 

34.20 

17,707 

886 

162 

18,755 

162 

3,044 

15.0 

114.4 

39 

35 

38.30 

16,708 

937* 

165 

17.810 

164 

2,914 

13.6 

123.1 

46 

11 

43.90 

Classes  estimated.   Total  including  farm  production. 


about  5  pounds  per  carcass  less  than  the  unusually 
heavy  weights  of  a  year  earlier,  reducing  first  half 
commercial  pork  production  about  14  percent  from 
1974. 

Hog  Slaughter  to  Move  Still  Lower 

Hog  slaughter  and  pork  production  for  the  second 
half  of  1975  will  likely  be  even  smaller,  and  prices 
average  higher,  than  expected  earlier  this  year.  Hog 
producers  reduced  sow  farrowings  more  than 
indicated  by  previous  plans,  even  with  higher  hog 
prices  and  irnproved  feeding  margins. 

Last  December  producers  planned  to  reduce 
farrowings  for  the  spring  pig  crop  (December  1974- 
May  1975)  by  15  percent.  Although  feed  prices 
declined  and  hog  prices  remained  firm  through  the 
winter,  the  March  survey  of  producers  in  14  States 
indicated  revised  plans  to  reduce  December-May 
farrowings  21  percent.  The  June  survey  of  producers 
reported  that  December-May  farrowings  were 
actually  reduced  23  percent— December-February  20 
percent,  and  March-May  24  percent.  These  cuts 
produced  the  smallest  spring  pig  crop  in  40  years. 

The  June  1  inventory  of  hogs  and  pigs  was  reported 
at  48.2  million  head,  down  19  percent  from  lastyear's 
level  and  the  smallest  June  1  inventory  since  the 


MARKET  HOGS  AND  PIG  CROPS,  14  STATES 

MIL.  HD.  (MARKET  HOGS)  MIL  HO 


midyear  estimates  were  first  begun  in  1964.  Market 
hog  inventories  were  down  19  percent,  largely 
reflecting  the  small  December-May  pig  crop.  These 
pigs  will  supply  the  bulk  of  second  half  1975 
slaughter  hogs,  keeping  slaughter  well  below  last 
year  and  prices  up  through  yearend. 

This  year,  almost  all  of  the  market  hogs  weighing 
over  180  pounds  on  June  1  were  slaughtered  during 
June.  In  recent  years  most  of  the  June  1  market  hogs 
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HOGS  ON  FARMS  AND  SLAUGHTER 

Market  Hogs  on  Farms  June  1,  60-180  Lbs.  Compared  with  Slaughter,  July-Sept. 
SLAUGHTER  (MIL.  HD.) 


•  73 


19      20      21      22  23 


HOGS  ON  FARMS 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  ERS  750-  75  (  7  y  ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


in  the  60-180  pound  weight  group  were  slaughtered 
during  July-September.  This  year  hogs  in  this  weight 
group  numbered  16.9  million  head,  down  16  percent 
from  last  year,  which  points  to  a  third  quarter 
slaughter  level  of  I6-I6V2  million  head — 16-1 9  percent 
fewer  than  a  year  ago.  With  about  94  percent  of  the 
hogs  moving  through  federally  inspected  plants, 
weekly  slaughter  rates  during  Jxily-September  could 
average  about  1.1  to  1.2  million  head  per  week, 
compared  with  about  1.4  million  head  last  summer 
and  about  1.3  million  head  this  spring.  Average 
slaughter  weights  have  already  begun  to  decline 
seasonally  and  likely  will  remain  below  year-earlier 
levels  through  the  summer,  as  feed  prices  stay 
relatively  high.  A  2-3  percent  reduction  in  carcass 
weights  would  reduce  July-September  commercial 
pork  production  to  around  2.6  billion  pounds,  down 
about  a  fifth  from  a  year  ago. 

Fall  Hog  Slaughter  to  Stay  Down 

Hog  slaughter  usually  increases  seasonally  from 
summer  to  fall,  but  this  year  increases,  if  any,  likely 
will  be  very  small.  Most  of  the  hogs  slaughtered 
during  October-December  will  be  those  pigs  in  the 
June  1  inventory  weighing  less  than  60 
pounds — largely  the  March-May  pig  crop.  The  22 


percent  reduction  in  lightweight  market  hogs  on 
hand  at  midyear  largely  reflects  the  24  percent 
reduction  in  farrowings  during  the  March-May 
period,  the  largest  quarterly  cut  in  farrowings  during 
recent  years.  Earlier  this  year  it  appeared  that  the  full 
impact  of  last  year* s  small  com  crop  and  subsequent 
sow  Liquidation  would  be  felt  during  the  summer 
months  of  1975,  but  it  now  appears  that  the  October- 
December  quarter  may  mark  the  sharpest  reduction 
in  slaughter  hog  supplies. 

If  hog  slaughter  during  the  closing  months  of  this 
year  is  reduced  as  much  as  suggested  by  the  number 
of  lightweight  hogs  on  farm  June  1,  fourth  quarter 
commercial  hog  slaughter  could  be  essentially  the 
same  as  the  low  summer  level.  However,  large  grain 
crops  and  market  developments  which  would  reduce 
feed  grain  prices  later  this  year  cpuld  encourage 
substantial  withholding  of  sows  and  gilts  for 
breeding,  reducing  fall  slaughter  even  more.  Fourth 
quarter  hog  slaughter  could  then  total  less  than  the 
third  quarter — the  first  such  seasonal  pattern  since 
1942.  Since  1970,  fourth  quarter  hog  slaughter  has 
ranged  from  6  to  23  percent  above  the  summer  level. 

The  possibility  of  lower  feed  prices  this  fall  and 
continued  high  hog  prices  would  encourage  a  larger 
than  usuad  seasonal  increase  in  average  slaughter 
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weights,  and  might  be  sufficient  to  raise  October- 
December  commercial  pork  production  above  the 
third  quarter,  even  if  slaughter  is  no  larger.  Any 
seasonal  increase  in  production,  however,  would  be 
small,  with  pork  output  still  down  possibly  20-25 
percent  from  a  year  earlier. 

With  the  probable  cuts  in  hog  slaughter  for  the 
second  half  of  the  year,  1975  commercial  slaughter  of 
68-70  million  head  would  be  the  lowest  since  1954,  14- 
17  percent  below  last  year,  and  more  than  a  fourth 
below  the  recent  peak  year  of  1971.  With  lighter 
carcass  weights  this  year  than  last,  pork  production 
may  total  under  IIV2  billion  pounds,  down  15-20 
percent  from  1974,  and  the  smallest  since  1966. 

Hog  Prices  to  Stay  Up,  But  Possibly  Unstable 

Although  market  hog  prices  may  drop  some  from 
July  peaks,  strong  prices  will  probably  be  maintained 
through  yearend.  Barrows  and  gilts  at  seven  markets 
averaged  over  $39  per  100  pounds  during  January- 
March,  rose  to  $46  in  April-June,  and  weekly 
averages  topped  $57  in  July.  Even  if  prices  move 
lower  in  August  and  September,  third  quarter  prices 
could  still  average  in  the  mid  $50's,  compared  with 
the  previous  peak  quarter  of  $49  in  July-September 
1973. 


Hog  prices  per  100  pounds,  7  markets' 


Barrows  and  gilts 

Sows 

Month 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Jan  

32.54 

40.59 

38.93 

26.39 

33.93 

35.01 

Feb  

36.23 

39.73 

39.61 

31.22 

34.21 

36.52 

Mar  

38.13 

34.88 

39.52 

34.47 

31.42 

36.58 

Apr  

35.56 

30.52 

40.69 

32.33 

26.60 

37.00 

May   

36.35 

26.09 

46.44 

32.46 

21.52 

41.12 

June  

38.55 

27  AO 

51.19 

33.87 

21.37 

44.28 

July   

46.64 

36.31 

57.17 

40.56 

28.12 

49.75 

Aug  

56.68 

37.67 

50.62 

29.66 

Sept  

43.79 

35.79 

40.34 

29.04 

Oct  

42.12 

38.90 

37.66 

33.39 

Nov  

40.97 

38.34 

36.14 

33.57 

Dec  

39.79 

39.93 

32.53 

33.78 

Av  

40.27 

35.12 

35.94 

29.92 

'  Average  for  all  weights  at  Midwest  markets. 


Considering  the  small  supply  of  pork  expected  for 
the  remainder  of  this  year,  prices  likely  will  continue 
relatively  high  for  the  next  several  months.  Almost 
all  indications  from  the  pork  supply  side  point  to  the 
likelihood  of  further,  moderate  price  rises  into  the 
fourth  quarter.  However,  conditions  this  year  are 
rather  unique  as  the  beef  supply  grows  record  large 
and  the  pork  supply  continues  sharply  lower.  The 
proportion  of  pork  in  the  total  red  meat  supply  will 
fall  to  an  unprecedented  low  of  about  30  percent  this 
year,  compared  with  35-36  percent  since  1971. 


Consumer  preference  for  pork  products  will  be  tested 
this  fedl  and  price  increases  for  hogs  could  be  less 
than  suggested  by  the  unusually  small  seasonal 
supply.  Expected  increases  in  fed  beef  production, 
record  total  beef  supplies,  and  lower  trending  beef 
prices  this  fall  will  provide  strong  competition  for 
high-cost  pork.  Broiler  output,  too,  likely  will  be  on 
the  increase  by  fall.  IT  consumers  readily  switch  to 
beef  and  poultry,  this  will  tend  to  moderate  the  price 
impact  of  the  unusually  small  seasonal  hog  supply. 
An  unexpectedly  large  slaughter  of  nonfed  cattle  this 
fall  could  add  even  more  downward  pressure  on  hog 
prices.  Even  so,  market  hog  prices  may  stay  up 
around  the  $50  mark  through  yearend  and  the  1975 
average  would  be  record  high  possibly  ranging  $10- 
$15  per  100  pounds  above  the  $35  for  1974. 

Prospects  for  1 976 

If  hog  farmers  carry  out  reported  plans  for  the  fall 
pig  crop,  it  would  be  down  12  percent  from  1974.  In 
this  event,  reductioiis  in  hog  slaughter  would 
continue  through  the  middle  of  1976.  Although  this 
would  be  the  smallest  fall  pig  crop  since  1954, 
reductions  in  farrowings  are  becoming 
smaller — ranging  from  25  percent  in  March-May  to 
intentions  of  17  percent  in  June-August  and  12 
percent  in  September-November  for  the  14  States. 

Considering  the  17  percent  reduction  in  June  1 
breeding  hog  inventories,  the  intentions  to  farrow  17 
percent  fewer  sows  during  June-August  appears 
likely  to  be  met.  Most  of  the  decisions  forthis  pig  crop 
were  made  last  February-April,  before  hog  prices 
moved  sharply  higher.  Although  com  prices 
generally  were  moving  lower  during  this  period,  feed 
prices  were  still  relatively  high. 

If  producers  responded  immediately  to  the  sharply 
higher  hog  market  and  improved  feeding  margins 
experienced  during  May-July,  farrowings  during 
September-November  might  not  be  reduced  by  the 
full  12  percent  as  planned.  Sow  slaughter  in  May  and 
June  dropped  33  percent  and  16  percent,  respectively. 


GROSS  HOG  FEEDING  MARGINS* 


0  I  I  '  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  1  I  I  I  J  I  ;  .  I  I  I  .  I  I  I  I  I  I  M  I 

1972  1973  1974  1975  1976 
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Gross  hog  feeding  margins' 


Hogs 

Feeder  pigs 

Year 

7  markets 

So.  Missouri 

Margins 

$  per 

$  per 

$  per 

head 

head 

head 

1972 

54.65 

14.34 

40.31 

February   

56.34 

16.94 

39.40 

March  

51.83 

16.62 

35.21 

April  

50.36 

18.33 

32.03 

May   

55.70 

24.69 

31.01 

June  

58.83 

26.25 

32.58 

July   

62.85 

26.94 

35.91 

August  

63.49 

27.63 

35.86 

September   

64.02 

26.63 

37.39 

October   

61.80 

24.56 

37.24 

November  

61.14 

26.50 

34.64 

December  

67.72 

26.00 

41.72 

1973 

January   

71.59 

27.85 

43.74 

79.71 

28.63 

51.08 

March  

83.89 

26.50 

57.39 

78.23 

25.56 

52.67 

79.97 

26.38 

53.59 

84.81 

33.60 

51.21 

July   

102.61 

38.69 

63.92 

124.70 

34.97 

89.73 

September   

96.34 

34.81 

61.53 

92.66 

31.90 

60.76 

90.13 

40.81 

49.32 

87.54 

45.50 

42.04 

1974 

January   

89.30 

36.75 

52.55 

February   

87.41 

38.25 

49.16 

76.74 

37.10 

39.64 

April  

67.14 

32.33 

34.81 

May   

57.40 

34.70 

22.70 

60.28 

33.25 

27.03 

July   

79.88 

32.50 

47.38 

August  

82.87 

32.18 

50.69 

78.74 

22.10 

56.64 

October   

85.58 

17.31 

68.27 

84.35 

20.31 

64.04 

87.85 

19.44 

68.41 

1975 

85.65 

18.75 

66.90 

February   

87.14 

24.10 

63.04 

86.94 

21.13 

65.81 

April  

89.52 

25.75 

63.77 

102.17 

30.10 

72.07 

112.62 

35.75 

76.87 

July   

125.66 

39.75 

85.91 

'Current  220  lb.  Slaughter  Hog  compared  with  a  40-50  lb. 
Feeder  Pig  purchased  4  months  earlier. 


below  year-ago  levels,  possibly  indicating  some 
withholding  for  breeding  purposes.  Also,  the  first 
estimate  of  the  1975  corn  crop  at  6.0  billion  bushels, 
up  30  percent  from  last  year,  may  give  producers 
some  second'thoughts  about  continued  reductions  in 
farrowings.  The  hog-com  ratio  (Omaha  basis) 
averaged  around  20  to  1  in  late  June  and  July,  the 
highest  since  the  summer  of  1973. 

Typically,  however,  producers  do  not  respond 
immediately  to  improved  conditions,  and  increased 
farrowings  likely  will  be  delayed  until  1976.  Although 
the  com  crop  appears  large,  producers  will  be  waiting 


Hog-corn  price  ratio,  Omaha  basis 


Month 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

January  .... 

11.0 

19.7 

21.5 

14.8 

12.6 

February  . .  . 

13.2 

20.6 

23.3 

13.4 

14.1 

March   

11.6 

19.0 

25.4 

12.5 

14.3 

April   

11.3 

18.2 

23.4 

12.1 

14.1 

May  

11.8 

19.7 

19.5 

10.2 

16.4 

June  

12.2 

21.5 

16.9 

10.0 

17.9 

July  

13.9 

22.8 

19.9 

11.2 

19.5 

August  

15.1 

23.5 

20.8 

10.5 

September  .  . 

16.3 

22.6 

18.4 

10.3 

October 

17.2 

21.8 

17.8 

10.6 

November  .  . 

16.7 

20.6 

16.9 

11.0 

December    .  . 

16.6 

20.5 

15.7 

11.8 

Average  .  .  . 

13.6 

20.6 

19.3 

11.6 

to  see  what  adjustments  take  place  in  feedprices.  The 
prospect  of  lower  feed  prices  through  the  1976  feeding 
year  likely  will  be  a  major  prerequisite  to  plans  for 
any  substantial  expansion.  Furthermore,  those  hog 
producers  who  also  raise  com  probably  will  not 
expand  farrowings  significantly  until  hogs  provide  a 
clear-cut  profit  alternative  to  selling  cash  grain.  If 
recent  grain  export  sales  keep  com  prices  up  despite  a 
record  crop,  then  any  substantiad  expansion  in  hog 
numbers  could  be  further  delayed.  However,  if  grain 
prices  soon  begin  to  move  lower  the  initial  expansion 
in  the  pig  crop  would  be  in  December-February  with 
larger  increases  in  March-May. 

With  this  pattern  of  response,  hog  slaughter  in  1976 
would  be  slightly  larger  than  this  year,  with 
increases  in  the  second  half  offsetting  reductions  in 
the  first  half.  Also,  slaughter  could  grow  in  a  rather 
unusual  pattern,  rising  from  quarter  to  quarter 
throughout  the  year. 

Feeder  Pig  Prices  Strong 

Feeder  pig  prices  moved  up  with  the  slaughter  hog 
market  during  June  and  July,  but  price  increases 
were  more  modest.  Feeder  pigs  at  southem  Missouri 
markets  rose  from  January  lows  of  $30  per  head  to 
about  $44  in  April.  Prices  fell  back  cautiously  to  $40- 
42  in  late  May  and  early  June  while  slaughter  hog 
prices  were  rising  rapidly.  After  the  slaughter  hog 
market  stabilized  some  in  mid-June,  feeder  pig  prices 
responded  by  moving  upward  again,  reaching  almost 
$50  per  head.  During  July  feeder  pigs  sold  mostly  in 
the  $44-$46  per  head  range,  down  some  from  June 
peaks  as  com  prices  moved  higher. 

Although  market  hog  prices  are  expected  to  remain 
up  through  yearend,  feeder  pig  prices  could  fluctuate 
substantially  due  to  short-term  changes  in  feed  prices 
as  the  1975  corn  crop  develops.  If  com  prices  move 
substantially  lower  this  fall  and  feeding  costs 
decline,  tfee  demand  for  the  small  supply  of  feeder 
pigs  during  October-December  could  be  great  enough 
to  push  prices  well  above  midyear  peaks. 

Sow  prices  also  strengthened  this  spring  and 
summer  as  slaughter  hog  and  feeder  pig  prices  rose. 
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Sows  at  seven  markets  topped  $48  per  100  pounds  in 
late  June  and  $50  in  mid- July.  Stronger  sow  prices 
probably  reflect  increased  demand  for  breeding  stock 
as  well  as  the  low  supply  of  hogs,  particularly  the  low 
supply  of  sows. 

Pork  Consumption  Falls,  Retail  Prices  Climb 

Per  capita  pork  consumption  during  April-June 
totaled  about  14  pounds,  down  about  a  pound  from 
January-March  and  about  3  pounds  below  the  second 
quarter  1974.  Most  of  the  decline  reflected  the  17 
'percent  cut  in  domestic  production  from  the  year- 
earlier  level,  although  pork  imports  also  were  down  9 
percent  and  exports  were  up  about  50  percent  from 
last  year.  A  slight  reduction  in  cold  storage  stocks 
between  Arpil  1  and  July  1  added  slightly  to  second 
quarter  consumption  levels.  July  1  cold  storage 
holdings  of  pork  were  286  million  pounds,  down 
slightly  from  April  1  and  19percentbelowayearago. 

Retail  pork  prices  rose  to  record  high  levels  in  mid- 
July  as  per  capita  pork  supplies  fell  and  beef  prices 
also  rose  to  record  levels.  The  composite  average 
retail  price  of  pork  cuts  rose  from  a  March  low  of 
about  $1.14  per  pound  to  $1.31  in  June,  and  on  up  to 
$1.40  by  mid-July,  compared  with  t^e  July  1974  level 
of  $1.04.  The  January-March  average  of  $1.14  was 
slightly  under  the  year-earlier  level  but  second 
quarter  prices  averaged  24  percent  above  last  year. 


CHANGES  IN  HOG  PRICES  AND  PORK  PRODUCTION 


%  CHANGE' 


Per  capita  supplies  will  continue  small  and  retail 
prices  high  through  the  remainder  of  this  year.  Third 
quarter  consumption  may  total  around  13  pounds  per 
person,  down  about  3  pounds  from  last  year,  and  little 
increase  is  likely  for  the  fall  quarter.  The  1975  total 
will  be  even  lower  than  expected  earlier  this  year,  and 
may  fall  10-14  pounds  below  1974's  67  pounds  per 
person,  and  be  the  lowest  since  1935.  Retail  prices 
later  this  summer  could  ease  some  from  July  peaks, 
but  the  third  quarter  will  still  average  record  high. 
Further  small  increases  now  appear  possible  for  the 
fourth  quarter.  Pork  prices  this  year  will  average  the 


highest  on  record,  perhaps  as  much  as  15  to  20 
percent  above  1974. . 


SHEEP  AND  LAMBS 

Commercial  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  through 
midyear  totaled  3.9  million  head,  down  10  percent 
from  January-June-  of  the  previous  year.  Second 
quarter  slaughter  was  1.9  million  head,  little  changed 
from  the  first  3  months  of  theyear,  but  down  9  percent 
from  the  spring  of  1974. 

Slaughter  activity  normally  declines  seasonally 
during  the  second  quarter.  Winter  slaughter  supplies 
consist  primarily  of  old-crop  fed  lambs  and  cull 
breeding  animals,  while  spring  slaughter  is  mostly 
drawn  from  the  inventory  of  the  early  lamb  crop. 
Although  the  inventory  of  ewes  1  year  old  and  older 
on  farms,  was  down  10  percent  this  year  in  Kansas, 
Texas  and  California,  the  early  lamb  crop  from  these 
States  was  down  only  2  percent.  This  largely 
accounts  for  the  unusually  small  decline  in  slaughter 
from  the  first  to  the  second  quarter. 


F.I.  SHEEP  &  LAMQ  SLAUGHTER 

THOUS.  HEAD  1  ^  1  
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1975  Lamb  Crop  Down 

The  1 975  lamb  crop  is  estimated  at  9.9  million  head, 
down  6  percent  from  1974  and  14  percent  below  1973. 
This  smaller  lamb  crop  follows  a  9  percent  reduction 
in  the  number  of  breeding  ewes  on  farms  January  1  of 
this  year. 

While  the  total  lamb  crop  is  down  from  1974,  the 
lambing  rate  improved  with  98  lambs  saved  per  100 
ewes  in  1974.  The  most  dramatic  increase  in  the 
lambing  rate  was  in  Texas  with  an  increase  of  26 
percent  from  last  year's  unusually  low  rate.  More 
moderate  increases  in  lambing  rates  were  also 
apparent  in  California,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico. 
Lambing  rates  decreased  in  Wyoming,  Utah,  Idaho, 
and  South  Dakota.  The  decline  in  these  States  was 
due  partly  to  late  winter  storms  that  buffeted  the 
Midwest  and  Mountain  States. 
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Tabl«  8—  Lamb  supplies  and  prices 


Commercial  slaughter' 


Lambs  and 
yearlings 


Shaep 


Total 


Average 
dressed 
weight 


Commer- 
cial 
produc- 
tion 


Per 
capita 
consump- 
tion^ 


Retail 


Prices 


San  Angelo 


Choice 
slaughter 


Choice 
feeder 


Farm 


1,000 


1.000 


1.000 


Lb. 


Mil.  lb. 


Lb. 


Cents 


Dollars      Dollars  Dollars 


1971 

I  .  . 

II  . 

III  . 

IV  . 
Year  . 

1972 

I  .  . 

II  . 

III  . 

IV  . 
Year  . 


1973 

I  .  . 

II  . 

III  . 

IV  . 
Year  . 

1974 

I  .  . 

II  . 

III  . 

IV  . 
Year  . 


1975 

I  .  . 

II  . 

III  . 

IV  . 
Year  . 


head 

head 

head 

per  lb. 

per/cwt 

per/cwt 

per/cu)  t 

2,586 

140 

2.726 

54 

145 

0 

8 

106 

5 

25.41 

25 

60 

24.17 

2.365 

265 

2.630 

51 

133 

8 

108 

3 

29.60 

26 

62 

27.30 

2,424 

247 

2,671 

49 

129 

8 

111 

8 

27.63 

25 

13 

26.80 

2,497 

206 

2,703 

51 

137 

7 

112 

2 

26.00 

26 

11 

25.33 

9,872 

858 

10.730 

51 

544 

3 

1 

109 

7 

27.16 

25 

86 

25.90 

2,544 

116 

2,660 

54 

142 

8 

114 

6 

29.29 

29 

44 

27.93 

2,330 

170 

2,500 

52 

130 

9 

116 

9. 

32.92 

31 

45 

29.90 

2,328 

202 

2,530 

49 

124 

9 

121 

2' 

31.42 

29 

71 

30.23 

2,396 

214 

2.610 

53 

137 

7 

122 

6 

29.18 

30 

36 

28.17 

9,598 

702 

10.300 

52 

533 

3 

3 

118 

8 

30.70 

30 

24 

29.10 

2,240 

76 

2,316 

54 

126 

7 

130 

6 

38.65 

38 

70 

35.70 

2,164 

205 

2.369 

54 

127 

7 

134 

0 

38.22 

37 

37 

34.97 

2,237 

305 

2,542 

51 

128 

7 

139 

7 

38.36 

35 

90 

3^.77 

2,116 

254 

2,370 

52 

123 

6 

132 

7 

37.55 

36 

69 

33.90 

8,757 

840 

9,597 

53 

504 

2 

7 

134 

3 

38.20 

37 

17 

35.10 

2,082 

108 

2,190 

54 

119 

6 

137 

6 

40.21 

37 

29 

38.17 

1  972 

140 

2  112 

52 

109 

C 

O 

139 

7 

45  25 

40 

21 

40  80 

2,214 

199 

2,413 

49 

118 

.6 

152 

.3 

38.85 

31 

42 

36.30 

1,991 

141 

2,132 

51 

108 

5 

153 

3 

37.36 

34 

81 

34.70 

8,259 

588 

8,847 

51 

454 

2 

3 

145 

7 

40.42 

35 

93 

37.49 

1,877 

66 

1,943 

52 

101 

5 

156 

0 

41.35 

35 

60 

38.30 

1.772 

152 

1,924 

50 

96 

5 

164 

4 

46.78 

42 

11 

44.40 

Classes  estimated.    Total,  including  Farm  Production. 

Slaughter  to  Remain  Below  Year  Earlier 

Slaughter  is  expected  to  increase  seasonally  during 
the  second  half  of  theyear.  July-September  slaughter 
may  run  6  to  8  percent  above  the  second  quarter,  but 
remain  12  to  15  percent  below  the  summer  of  1974. 
Little  change  is  expected  during  the  fourth  quarter, 


CHANGES  IN  LAMB  PRICES  AND  PRODUCTION 

CHANGE  FROM  PREVIOUS  YEAR 


Prk«  r«c*iv»d  by  tarman 


1965  '66  '67    '68   '69  1970  '71   '72    '73    '74    '75  1976 

•  ESTIMATED  COMMERCIAL  (LAMBS  AND  YBARL'NGSI 


with  slaughter  possibly  running  5  percent  below  the 
1974  fall  level.  Total  commercial  slaughter  for  the 
year  may  total  approximately  8  million  head,  around 
a  tenth  below  last  year. 

Commercial  production  for  1975  continues  to  trail 
14  percent  below  the  previous  record  low  level  of  1974. 
The  average  liveweight  per  animal  slaughtered 
during  January-March  1975  was  106  pounds,  4 
percent  below  the  year-earlier  level,  due  primarily  to 
the  tight  feed  grain  situation  as  fed  lambs  account  for 
the  majority  of  the  slaughter  supply  during  this 
period.  Average  liveweights  declined  seasonally 
during  April-June  to  102  pounds,  as  milk-fat  lamb 
slaughter  increased.  Liveweights  normally  reach  a 
seasonal  low  during  the  summer  months  when  milk- 
fat  lambs  become  the  dominant  source  of  slaughter 
supplies.  However,  with  generally  favorable  range 
conditions  experienced  to  date,  liveweights  could  be 
above  the  101  pounds  observed  during  the  third 
quarter  of  last  year.  Marketings  of  lambs  will 
probably  increase  seasonally  during  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  year,  with  availability  of  feed  grains 
again  having  a  significant  impact  on  the  weights  of 
finished  animals.  With  a  favorable  outlook  for  the 
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1975  grain  harvest,  feeding  activity  should  gain 
momentum  late  in  the  fourth  quarter  with  average 
weights  increasing  to  near  the  level  observed  during 
October-December  of  last  year. 

Commercial  production  for  the  July-September 
quarter  is  expected  to  total  about  a  tenth  below  the 
118  million  pounds  of  a  year  earlier.  Fourth  quarter 
production  is  expected  to  hold  around  the  third 
quarter  level  as  seasonal  increases  in  average 
liveweights  tend  to  offset  a  decline  in  slaughter 
numbers.  Commercial  production  for  1975  is  expected 
to  total  around  410  million  pounds,  down  a  tenth  from 
1974. 

Prices  Reached  Seasonal  High 

Slaughter  lamb  prices  gained  momentum  during 
the  second  quarter  with  the  average  price  for  Choice 
slaughter  lambs  nearly  reaching  $47  per 
hundredweight  at  San  Angelo,  the  highest  quarterly 
average  recorded  to  date.  Prices  are  expected  to  move 
generally  lower  during  the  last  half  of  the  year  as 
slaughter  increases  seasonally.  Slaughter  lambs  on 
most  markets  peaked  at  $48-50  in  late  May  and  early 
June  and  by  late  July  were  selling  mostly  between 
$44  and  $46. 

Choice  lamb  prices  per  100  pourxJs,  San  Angelo 


Month 

Slaughter  lambs 

Feeder  lambs 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Dol 

Dol 

Dol 

Dol 

Dol 

Dol 

35.75 

39.50 

38.25 

34.30 

39.55 

34.12 

Feb  

36.50 

40.75 

39.31 

37.06 

38.12 

35.31 

Mar  

43.69 

40.38 

46.50 

44.75 

41.88 

37.38 

Apr  

39.50 

42.25 

46.65 

40.75 

41.56 

43.65 

May   

36.70 

47.15 

47.62 

36.05 

42.00 

43.00 

June  

38.46 

46.25 

46.06 

35.31 

37.08 

39.69 

July   

37.31 

37.94 

45.25 

34.50 

31.25 

40.25 

Aug  

39.42 

42.50 

38.40 

32.58 

Sept  

36.12 

34.81 

30.75 

Oct  

36.00 

36.44 

35.65 

31.75 

38.33 

37.58 

36.67 

36.25 

Dec  

38.33 

39.25 

37.75 

36.42 

Av  

38.20 

40.51 

37.17 

36.52 

As  the  marketing  season  progresses,  a  shift  in  the 
slaughter  mix  is  usually  observed.  During  the  July- 
September  quarter,  milk-fat  marketings  are  at  a 
maximum  and  are  the  dominant  source  of  slaughter 
supplies  and  average  carcass  weights  are  at  a 
minimum  during  this  period.  Milk-fat  marketings 
decline  during  October  and  November  with  fed  lamb 
marketings  increasing.  Average  carcass  weights 
usually  increase  correspondingly  and  heavyweight 
carcasses  often  are  subject  to  quality  discounts  at 
wholesale  because  of  larger  amounts  of  fat.  These 
discounts  are  reflected  in  the  price  received  for  live 
animals.  If  grain  crops  are  large  this  year  and  feed 
grain  prices  are  lower  this  fall,  increased  feeding 
activity  could  result  in  heavier  carcasses  and  larger 


CARLOT  IAMB  PRICES 
AND  HEAVY  WEIGHT  DISCOUNTS 
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1974 


1975 


1976 
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discounts  than  the  $l-$2  discounts  observed  during 
January-March. 

Slaughter  lamb  prices  during  July-September  may 
average  in  the  low  to  mid-$40's  and  possibly  slip  to 
the  low  40's  during  the  fourth  quarter.  Although  live 
cattle  prices  are  expected  to  move  lower  during  the 
fall  months,  little  weakness  in  hog  prices  through 
yearend  may  temper  the  usual  seasonal  decline  in 
lamb  prices. 


Retail  Prices  and  Lamb  Consumption 

Lamb  prices  at  retail  areprobably  more  closely  tied 
to  beef  prices  than  to  pork  prices.  Changing  per 
capita  consumption  patterns  for  lamb  appear  to  be 
related  to  beef-lamb  price  differentials.  Lamb  prices 
have  generally  exceeded  beef  prices  since  1965, 
marking  a  period  of  steady  decline  in  lamb 
consumption.  During  the  same  period  per  capita  beef 
consumption  increased  substantially.  However,  the 
decline  in  lamb  consumption  is  apparently  more  a 
supply-induced  response  than  the  result  of  a  long 
term  decline  in  demand. 

The  price  of  Choice  lamb  at  the  retail  level 
continues  to  run  higher  than  other  meat  prices.  The 
composite  retail  price  for  Choice  lamb  averaged  $1 .64 
per  pound  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  year.  This 
was  a  9  percent  increase  from  January -March.  In 
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comparison,  Choice  beef  products  averaged  $1.47 
while  pork  prices  gained  9  percent  and  averaged 
$1.23.  Lamb  prices  are  expected  to  continue  high 
through  the  third  quarter  of  this  year  as  beef  and  pork 
prices  remain  up.  Lower  trending  beef  prices  during 
the  fourth  quarter  could  produce  some  decline  in 
retail  lamb  prices. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  lamb  continues  below 
year-earlier  levels.  Lamb  consumption  was  about  V2 
pound  per  person  during  the  first  and  second  quarter 
and  could  reach  .6  pound  during  the  third  quarter  of 
the  year  when  production  peaks  seasonally. 
Consumption  for  this  year  may  total  approximately 


2.1  pounds  per  person,  off  10  percent  from  last  year's 
2.3  pounds. 

Inventories  Continue  to  Decline 

The  January  1,  1976  inventory  of  sheep  and  lambs 
on  farms  probably  will  continue  lower  as  it  has  each 
year  since  1960.  With  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter 
reaching  about  8.1  million  head  this  year,  including 
farm  slaughter,  the  January  1  1976,  inventory  of 
sheep  and  lambs  may  total  around  13.5  to  13.7  million 
head.  This  would  represent  a  decline  of  6  to  7  percent 
from  last  January. 


Table  9— Balance  sheet  for  sheep  and  lambs.  United  States,  1960  to  date 


Year 

On  farms 
Jan.  1 

Lamb  crop 

Net  exports 

Slaughter 

Deaths 

Adjustment 
factor 

•  On  farms 
Dec.  31 

1,000  head 

1, 000  head 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

33,170 

21,012 

-13 

16,240 

4,590 

-641 

32,725 

1961  

32,725 

20,782 

+27 

17,537 

4,499 

-475 

30,969 

1962   

30,969 

19,712 

+  16 

17,168 

4,437 

+  116 

29,176 

1963   

29;i76 

18,516 

+  28 

16,147 

4,157 

-244 

27,116 

1964   

27,116 

16.994 

+  10 

14,895 

4.062 

-16 

25,127 

1965   

25,127 

16,312 

+6 

13,300 

3,910 

+511 

24,734 

1966   

24,734 

15,881 

+  51 

13,003 

3,614 

+6 

23,953 

1967   

23,953 

15,017 

+  108 

13,034 

3,629 

+24 

22,223 

1968   

22,223 

14,444 

+91 

12,119 

3,369 

+262 

21,350 

1969   

21,350 

13,723 

+83 

10,923 

3,382 

-262 

20,423 

1970   

20,423 

13,439 

+  121 

10.802 

3,116 

-137 

19,686 

1971  

19.686 

12,930 

+208 

10.967 

2,964 

+233 

18,710 

1972   

18,710 

12,537 

+  146 

10,525 

2,907 

+55 

17,724 

1973   

17,724 

11,513  . 

+  195 

9,800 

2,882 

+  34 

16.394 

1974   

16,394 

10,508 

+290 

9,073 

2,693 

-308 

14,538 

1975   

14,538 

9,858 

+  300 

8,100 

2,400 

13.5-13.7 

MEAT  CONSUMPTION  AND  PRICES 

Retail  meat  prices  moved  sharply  higher  this 
spring  and  early  summer  as  production  fell  below 
winter  and  year-earlier  levels.  Commercial  red  meat 
production  during  January-March  was  up  slightly 
from  a  year  earlier  at  9.1  billion  pounds,  but 
production  during  April-June  at  8.8  billion  pounds 
fell  6  percent  short  of  a  year  ago  and  was  the  lowest 
quarter  since  the  summer  of  1973.  Second  quarter  beef 
production  was  the  smallest  in  a  year  and  pork 
production  was  the  lowest  second  quarter  level  since 
1967.  Although  veal  production  was  more  than 
double  the  small  year-earlier  level,  lamb  and  mutton 
production  was  the  lowest  quarter  on  record,  down  12 
percent  from  the  second  quarter  of  1974. 

Per  capita  meat  consumption  during  April-June 
was  also  at  the  lowest  level  since  the  summer  of  1 973. 
In  addition  to  reduced  output,  meat  imports  were  also 
smaller  and  meat  exports  increased.  The 
consumption  rate  of  44  pounds  per  person  in  April- 
June  was  down  about  3  pounds  from  both  the  first 
quarter  and  year-earlier  levels.  Per  capita  beef 
consumption  was  about  2  pounds  lower  than  the 
record  fall  and  winter  level  and  about  a  pound  below 
second  quarter  1974.  Pork  consumption  was  down  3 


RETAIL  MEAT  PRICES* 


1971        1972        1973       1974       1975  1976 

*  £CO^OMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE  COMPOSITE  RETAIL  PRICES 
USOA  EnSI71l>-rti  'J 

pounds  from  last  year.  Veal  and  lamb  consumption 
during  April-June  remained  near  their  fiirst  quarter 
levels. 

Second  quarter  meat  imports  were  down  5  percent 
from  last  year  and  were  at  the  lowest  quarterly  level 
since  1969.  April-June  red  meat  imports  totaled  about 
488  million  pounds  (carcass  weight),  compared  with 
604  million  pounds  during  January-March.  Beef, 
veal,  lamb,  and  pork  imports  were  sdl  reduced. 
Imported  meat  accounted  for  about  2  pounds  of  the  44 
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pounds  of  red  meat  consumed  per  person  during 
April-June,  compared  with  about  3  pounds  in  the  first 
quarter.  Red  meat  exports  and  shipments  during  the 
second  quarter  totaled  93  million  pounds,  about  the 
same  as  January-March  but  about  a  fourth  larger 
than  a  year  earlier. 

The  27  million  pound  reduction  in  meat  imports 
during  April-June,  compared  with  a  year  earlier,  was 
more  than  offset  by  drawing  down  cold  storage  stocks 
by  110  million  pounds.  Cold  storage  red  meat  stocks 
fell  from  704  million  pounds  on  April  1  to  a  20-month 
low  of  594  million  pounds  on  July  1.  The  July  1  stocks 
level  was  down  28  percent  from  a  year  ago  and  was  at 
the  lowest  midyear  level  since  1969.  The  reduction  in 
cold  storage  stocks  between  April  1  and  July  1 
contributed  about  '/2  pound  per  person  to 
consumption. 

As  meat  supplies  fell  and  cold  storage  stocks 
declined,  retail  meat  prices  moved  sharply  higher. 


The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  consumer  price  index 
for  meat  had  moved  generally  lower  from  September 
1974  through  March  1975,  declining  about  4  percent 
during  the  period.  The  meat  price  index  during 
January-March  averaged  7  percent  below  the 
previous  record  level  of  a  year  earlier.  Prices  stopped 
declining  in  April,  then  rose  5  percent  in  May, 
completely  offsetting  the  declines  of  the  previous  6 
months.  Prices  then  advanced  another  6  percent  in 
June,  but  were  still  short  of  the  previous  monthly 
record  level  set  in  September  1973.  April-June  meat 
prices  averaged  6  percent  higher  than  the  reduced 
level  of  the  second  quarter  1974.  Although  beef  and 
veal  prices  advanced  15  percent  between  March  and 
June,  second  quarter  prices  still  averaged  about  the 
same  as  a  year  earlier.  While  pork  prices  rose  11 
percent  between  the  1975  low  in  Februar>'  to  June, 
second  quarter  pork  prices  averaged  19  percent 
higher  than  the  previous  year's  level. 


Table  10— Per  capita  meat  consumption  by  quarters' 


Carcass  weight 

Retail  weight 

Year 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Total 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Total 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Beef 

1969   

27.2 

26.7 

28.6 

28.3 

110.8 

20.2 

19.7 

21.2 

20.9 

82.0 

28.3 

27.9 

29.0 

28.5 

1 13.7 

20.9 

20.6 

21.5 

21.1 

84.1 

1971   

27.7 

28.1 

29.3 

27.9 

113.0 

20.5 

20.8 

21.7 

20.6 

83.6 

1972   

28.2 

28.9 

29.4 

29.6 

116.1 

20.9 

21.4 

21.7 

21.9 

85.9 

1973   

28.0 

26.2 

26.8 

28.6 

109.6 

20.7 

19.4 

19.8 

21.2 

81.1 

1974   

28.3 

28.8 

29.4 

30.3 

116.8 

20.9 

21.3 

21.8 

22.4 

86.4 

1975'   

30.3 

28.4 

30.4 

22.4 

21.0 

22.5 

Veal 

1969   

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

3.3 

0.7 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

2.7 

.8 

.7 

.7 

.7 

2.9 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.6 

2.4 

1971   

.7 

.6 

.7 

.7 

2.7 

.6 

.5 

.5 

.6 

2.2 

1972   

.6 

.5 

.5 

.6 

2.2 

.5 

.4 

.4 

.5 

1.8 

1973   

.5 

.4 

.4 

.5 

1.8 

.5 

.3 

.3 

.4 

1.5 

1974   

.5 

.4 

.6 

.8 

2.3 

.4 

.3 

.5 

.7 

1.9 

1975^   

.9 

.9 

1.0 

.7 

.7 

.8 

Pork 

1969   

17.0 

16.0 

15.5 

16.5 

65.0 

15.8 

14.9 

14.4 

15.3 

60.4 

1970   

15.4 

15.6 

16.3 

19.1 

66.4 

14.3 

14.5 

15.2 

17.8 

61.8 

1971   

18.3 

17.8 

18.0 

18.9 

73.0 

17.0 

16.6 

16.7 

17.6 

67.9 

1972   

17.7 

16.6 

15.8 

17.3 

67.4 

16.5 

15.4 

14.7 

16.1 

62.7 

1973   

16.0 

15.4 

14.0 

16.2 

61.6 

14.9 

14.3 

13.0 

15.1 

57.3 

1974   

16.7 

17.2 

16.1 

16.6 

66.6 

15.5 

16.0 

15.0 

15.4 

61.9 

1975'   

15.0 

14.1 

12.7 

14.0 

13.1 

11.8 

Lamb  &  Mutton 

1969   

0.9 

0.8 

0.9 

0.8 

3.4 

0.8 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

3.0 

1970   

.9 

.9 

.8 

.7 

3.3 

.8 

.8 

.7 

.6 

2.9 

1971   

.8 

.8 

.8 

.7 

3.1 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.7 

2.8 

1972   

.8 

.9 

.9 

.7 

3.3 

.7 

.8 

.8 

.6 

2.9 

1973   

.7 

.7 

.7 

.6 

2.7 

.7 

.6 

.6 

.5 

2.4 

1974   

.6 

.6 

.6 

.5 

2.3 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.5 

2.0 

1975'   

.5 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.4 

.4 

Red  Meat 

1969   

46.0 

44.3 

45.8 

46.4 

182.5 

37.5 

36.0 

37.0 

37.6 

148.1 

1970   

45.4 

45.1 

46.8 

49.0 

186.3 

36.6 

36.5 

38.0 

40.1 

151.2 

1971   

47.5 

47.3 

48.8 

48.2 

191.8 

38.8 

38.6 

39.6 

39.5 

156.5 

1972   

47.3 

46.9 

46.6 

48.2 

189.0 

38.6 

38.0 

37.6 

39.1 

153.3 

1973   

45.2 

42.7 

41.9 

45.9 

175.7 

36.8 

34.6 

33.7 

37.2 

142.3 

1974   

45.6 

47.0 

46.7 

47.9 

187.3 

37.3 

38.1 

37.8 

39.0 

152.2 

1975'   

46.7 

43.9 

44.6 

37.6 

35.2 

35.5 

'Total    consumption    including  farm,   50  States,   'second  quarter  preliminary.  Third  quarter  estimated. 
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Tabid  11  — Average  retail  price  of  specified  meat  cuts,  per  pound,  by  months,  1972  to  date 


Year  and  Item 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar.  ■ 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cenis 

Cents 

Cents 

Beef: 

Porterhouse  steak 

1972 

176.3 

180. 

8 

181. 

3 

177.8 

175.3 

180. 1 

187.1 

187.3 

184.9 

1 80.2 

182.0 

179.7 

1973 

187.7 

197 

1 

201. 

4 

204.4 

204.1 

206.4 

207 .7 

216.7 

216.3 

207 .6 

202.4 

200.2 

1974 

201 .3 

214 

7 

211 

5 

206.0 

204.1 

206.6 

205.8 

220.2 

226.6 

216.4 

212.0 

207.8 

1975   

204.6 

203 

7 

199. 

1 

203.9 

224.2 

249.1 

r\ u u  1 1  *-i  3Lcar\ 

1  972 

143.9 

151 

0 

151 

3 

147.4 

143.7 

145.9 

151.0 

1 50.7 

147.1 

145.9 

147.7 

146.6 

1 97  3 

155.9 

167 

8 

174. 

6 

1 74.8 

1 73.8 

1 73j9 

176.3 

187.7 

188.5 

1 75.8 

174.7 

171.4 

1974 

176.7 

193 

4 

187 

3 

178.8 

175.6 

1 74.9 

1 74.0 

182.9 

185.9 

178.7 

177.8 

171.0 

1975   

172.9 

171 

5 

167 

9 

171.0 

186.7 

198.9 

Rib  roast 

1972 

126.8 

130 

5 

131 

4 

129.6 

128.1 

128.2 

132.2 

132.2 

130.2 

128.8 

127.8 

128.4 

1973 

137.2 

142 

3 

148. 

6 

1 50.9 

152.4 

153.4 

154.4 

160.1 

161.5 

157.8 

1 54.5 

153.8 

1974 

154.8 

163 

4 

159 

8 

154.7 

153.3 

152.0 

152.1 

160.1 

168.6 

164.5 

159.7 

158.6 

1975   

160.7 

157 

3 

154 

9 

155.9 

167.8 

184.0 

Rump  roast 

1972 

141.0 

148 

1 

149 

1 

146.0 

142.1 

145.3 

149.3 

150.1 

147.0 

145.7 

146.3 

145.8 

1973 

153.7 

164 

4 

169 

5 

169.8 

169.7 

170.2 

171.6 

181 .7 

182.3 

172.1 

170.8 

167.3 

1974 

171.8 

186 

9 

182 

0 

174.8 

172.2 

171.6 

1 70.5 

177.2 

180.8 

174.3 

174.5 

169.9 

1975   

169.3 

169 

6 

167 

1 

169.6 

182.4 

191.5 

Chuck  roast 

1972  .... 

79.1 

84 

2 

85 

1 

83.0 

80.7 

79.8 

83.5 

84.6 

82.2 

81.2 

81.1 

81.1 

1973 

85.3 

96 

1 

100. 

6 

103.3 

103.6 

103.3 

103.9 

1 14.2 

115.0 

106.3 

101.8 

100.5 

1974   

101.0 

114 

7 

113 

0 

102.7 

97.4 

95.0 

95.4 

102.2 

105.0 

101.2 

99.5 

98.2 

1975  

91.5 

92 

1 

90 

6 

90.9 

100.7 

107.6 

Hamburger 

1972  ... 

70.6  J  73 

2 

74 

1 

73.8 

73.5 

74.1 

75.1 

76.4 

75.3 

75.7 

75.4 

75.2 

1973 

78.2 

83 

9 

91 

3 

94.2 

94.6 

95.3 

94.8 

103.8 

106.2 

104.2 

101.5 

100.4 

1974   

102.6 

109 

5 

108 

4 

101.2 

97.1 

95.2 

90.5 

94.8 

96.4 

93.0 

89.7 

87.5 

1975   

85.4 

82 

8 

80 

5 

80.5 

86.7 

90.6 

Veal  Cutlet 

1972   

250.5 

260 

7 

262 

7 

265.0 

266.3 

270.7 

274.5 

276.1 

276.6 

278.0 

279.8 

280.8 

1973   

284.6 

295 

7 

308 

5 

314.0 

314.1 

313.5 

315.9 

324.6 

323.4 

326.2 

327.4 

326.0 

1974   

341.3 

348 

4 

350 

2 

343.1 

340.9 

342.0 

340.2 

344.8 

347.5 

341.6 

336.2 

339.2 

1975   

328.1 

323 

0 

317 

2 

319.2 

32  5.1 

326.4 

Pork: 

Chops 

1972 

112.3 

125 

1 

119 

9 

116.8 

1 15.6 

120.7 

131.6 

128.9 

132.5 

131.3 

130.9 

129.3 

1973 

139.5 

147 

7 

154 

2 

145.0 

147.0 

150.0 

152.1 

196.5 

169.8 

157.9 

157.6 

153.4 

1974 

162.7 

164 

0 

158 

5 

149.7 

143.7 

139.8 

153.9 

158.9 

164.5 

161.9 

161.2 

159.0 

1975   

160.7 

161 

4 

161 

1 

161.4 

167.2 

183.3 

Roast  loih 

1972 

79.5 

86 

9 

85 

5 

82.8 

82. 1 

85.1 

93.1 

92.1 

93.1 

93.2 

93.3 

92.0 

1973 

99.3 

105 

5 

111 

9 

109.5 

108.7 

1 10.1 

111.7 

15 1.5 

131.3 

120.7 

119.7 

116.9 

1974 

122.9 

123 

9 

121 

1 

111.7 

107.5 

102.9 

1 13.3 

117.6 

121.6 

1 19.8 

119.1 

117.2 

1975   

121.1 

120 

4 

120 

0 

119!8 

125.0 

138.6 

1 972 

83.2 

93 

9 

92 

7 

92.5 

91.2 

93. 1 

95.7 

99.4 

99.8 

1 06.0 

103.7 

103.5 

197  3 

107.3 

114 

7 

118 

1 

121 .6 

1 19.5 

12 1 .2 

123.1 

161 .0 

166.4 

152.8 

142.9 

141.4 

1 974 

139.1 

143 

4 

137 

1 

1 24.8 

118.1 

109.7 

108.9 

132.6 

140.6 

141 .6 

143.8 

144.2 

19;  5  ,  

147.1 

147 

8 

149 

2 

147.9 

157^7 

165.5 

Ham  whole 

1972 

74.9 

76 

6 

77 

8 

76.7 

75.2 

76.3 

77.5 

78.0 

78.6 

79.9 

81.9 

85.5 

1973 

92.0 

91 

0 

94 

8 

99.7 

98.4 

97.8 

98.2 

121.7 

126.0 

115.3 

117.0 

122.2 

1974 

121.3 

115 

9 

114 

2 

108.9 

97.3 

92.6 

89.9 

99.0 

101.1 

102.7 

108.8 

113.8 

1975   

114.7 

109 

9 

110 

5 

109.9 

109.0 

114.5 

Lamb  Chops 

1972   

192.1 

195 

5 

196 

0 

195.3 

195.0 

199.7 

203.0 

203.6 

202.6 

203.9 

204.0 

203.1 

1973   

205.3 

218 

1 

225 

5 

227.5 

226.6 

224.5 

228.8 

241.4 

240.8 

227.1 

223.4 

230.1 

1974   

200.2 

216 

.3 

219 

7 

213.2 

213.0 

222.9 

225.7 

226.1 

226.2 

223.2 

224.5 

227.3 

1975   

252.1 

254 

8 

255 

3 

256.2 

264.4 

275.3 

Deta  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Table  12— Average  retail  price  of  meat  per  pound.  United  States,  by  months,  1968  to  date' 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

1 

1 

1 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 

Beef,  Choice  grade 

1968  ..... 

S4 

3 

85 

1 

85 

6 

85 

6 

85 

8 

85.8 

87.1 

87 

0 

88 

4 

87 

7 

88 

1 

88 

5 

86.6 

1969   

89 

5 

89 

6 

90 

9 

93 

3 

97 

8 

101.9 

102.4 

101 

1 

99 

1 

95 

2 

96 

5 

96 

9 

96.2 

1970   

97 

5 

97 

3 

99 

4 

99 

9 

99 

4 

98.5 

100.7 

100 

4 

98 

7 

97 

9 

97 

6 

96 

5' 

98.6 

97 

2 

101 

3 

102 

2 

104 

0 

104 

8 

105.7 

104.7 

105 

7 

105 

9 

1 05 

1 

106 

3 

108 

5 

104.3 

1972   

111 

5 

115 

8 

115 

8 

112 

0 

111 

4 

113.5 

117.3 

115 

8 

112 

9 

112 

8 

112 

3 

114 

6 

113.8 

l22 

1 

130 

3 

135 

3 

1 36 

0 

1 36 

0 

135.5 

136.3 

144 

2 

144 

9 

1 36 

0 

1 34 

9 

1  OH 

135.5 

1974   

143 

0 

150 

0 

142 

2 

136 

4 

1  Q  C 

0 

132.2 

137.9 

143 

4 

141 

6 

136 

8 

1 34 

4 

1  ■a  o 

138.8 

1975   

132 

8 

129 

0 

127 

0 

133 

Q 

y 

147 

8 

157.8 

Veal,  retail 

cuts 

1968  

99 

8 

99 

2 

100 

0 

102 

0 

100 

0 

102.5 

101.7 

101 

4 

101 

9 

101 

1 

101 

9 

100 

9 

101.0 

1969      ,  ,  .  , 

102 

5 

103 

7 

104 

6 

107 

5 

108 

6 

112.5 

114.0 

115 

0 

115 

1 

115 

2 

114 

6 

116 

3 

110.8 

1970   

117 

2 

119 

3 

120 

8 

123 

3 

123 

9 

'124.9 

125.7 

126 

6 

127 

0 

127 

4 

127 

6 

127 

9 

124.3 

128 

9 

129 

4 

130 

6 

132 

9 

133 

7 

134.8 

138.5 

139 

3 

139 

6 

140 

3 

140 

6 

140 

9 

1 35.8 

1972   

142 

8 

148 

6 

149 

7 

151 

0 

151 

7 

154.2 

156.4 

157 

3 

157 

6 

158 

4 

159 

4 

159 

9 

153.9 

162 

2 

169 

1 

176 

9 

1 80 

5 

181 

1 

181.3 

183.2 

188 

7 

"1 88 

5 

190 

6 

186 

2 

191 

6 

181.7 

1974   

1 94 

5 

1 98 

4 

199 

1 

194 

8 

193 

3 

193.7 

192.4 

194 

8 

196 

1 

192 

4 

189 

1 

190 

6 

194.1 

1975   

1 87 

0 

1 84 

1 

180 

8 

181 

9 

185 

3 

186.0 

Pork 

1968   

65 

4 

66 

7 

67 

1 

66 

3 

66 

7 

67.8 

69.4 

69 

0 

68 

8 

67 

8 

67 

1 

67 

0 

67.4 

1969   

67 

9 

68 

6 

69 

0 

69 

1 

71 

6 

75.0 

76.9 

78 

3 

78 

9 

78 

.7 

78 

1 

79 

7 

74.3 

1970   

82 

1 

81 

8 

81 

4 

79 

9 

80 

0 

80.0 

80.6 

79 

7 

76 

7 

74 

6 

70 

8 

68 

4 

78.0 

68 

4 

69 

4 

69 

9 

68 

7 

68 

2 

69.6 

71.4 

71 

6 

71 

0 

71 

3 

71 

4 

72 

9 

70.3 

1972   

76 

3 

81 

3 

79 

4 

78 

2 

79 

4 

82.0 

85.6 

86 

0 

86 

6 

87 

5 

87 

2 

88 

5 

83.2 

94 

1 

97 

1 

103 

0 

102 

7 

102 

4 

104.1 

107.5 

131 

5 

126 

3 

117 

1 

115 

4 

115 

8 

1 09.8 

1974        ,  , 

116 

7 

117 

2 

111 

8 

104 

7 

99 

4 

93.7 

103.7 

108 

7 

109 

9 

109 

0 

111 

4 

112 

.7 

108.2 

1975  .... 

114 

9 

114 

8 

113 

6 

115 

7 

123 

0 

13b. 5 

Lamb,  Choice  grade 

1968   

89 

8 

90 

4 

92 

0 

92 

5 

93 

3 

93.7 

94.5 

93 

6 

93 

1 

94 

5 

94 

2 

93 

5 

92.9 

1969   

94 

5 

95 

9 

96 

4 

97 

1 

100 

1 

101.8 

104.4 

102 

9 

103 

4 

103 

9 

103 

7 

104 

8 

100.7 

1970   

104 

8 

104 

8 

104 

7 

105 

6 

103 

9 

105.7 

106.0 

106 

3 

106 

3 

105 

9 

105 

9 

106 

4 

105.5 

1971 

105 

9 

106 

5 

107 

0 

107 

4 

108 

0 

109.6 

111.4 

111 

5 

112 

6 

110 

9 

112 

7 

113 

0 

109.7 

1972   

113 

0 

115 

3 

115 

5 

116 

0 

115 

7 

119.0 

121.2 

121 

5 

121 

0 

121 

5 

122 

5 

123 

7 

118.8 

1973   

125 

6 

130 

2 

136 

1 

135 

5 

134 

2 

132.2 

133.4 

140 

4 

145 

4 

135 

2 

131 

3 

131 

7 

134.3 

1974   

132 

6 

138 

2 

141 

9 

141 

3 

141 

8 

144.4 

151.4 

151 

5 

154 

1 

151 

8 

152 

2 

155 

9 

145.7 

1975      .  , 

156 

0 

157 

2 

154 

7 

158 

6 

164 

7 

169.9 

Estimated  weighted  average  price  of  retail  cuts.  Compiled  by  Economic  Research  Service  from  BLS  data. 


Meat  Prices  to  Stay  Up 

Consumer  meat  supplies  will  continue  to  lag  year- 
earlier  levels  for  the  remainder  of  1 975,  keeping  retail 
meat  prices  up.  Although  third  quarter  meat 
consumption  could  increase  around  1  or  2  pounds  per 
person  from  the  low  second  quarter  level, 
consumption  will  still  fall  short  of  last  summer's  47 
pounds.  Some  increase  in  beef  and  veal  consumption 
will  not  likely  offset  reduced  pork  and  lamb 
consumption.  As  meat  supplies  continue  small,  retail 
meat  prices  during  July-September  likely  will 
average  well  above  the  second  quarter  and  probably 
average  the  highest  on  record.  The  wholesale  meat 
price  index  in  June  rose  to  record  levels,  advancing  25 
percent  since  March.  Wholesale  beef  and  veal  prices 
rose  40  percent  during  these  3  months  and  pork  prices 
advanced  14  percent.  These  advances  are  usually 
forerunners  of  higher  retail  prices. 

Retail  meat  prices  this  fall  will  depend  partly  on 
crop  developYnents  and  the  expected  pickup  in  beef 
and  poultry  production.  Although  meat  supplies  will 


continue  below  the  1974  level,  October-December 
production  and  consumption  levels  are  expected  to 
gain  seasonadly  from  the  third  quarter.  By  fall, 
consumption  might  be  almost  back  to  the  first 
quarter  level  of  46-47  poimds  per  person,  and  only  fall 
1-2  pounds  short  of  last  year.  Production  increases 
and  any  price  moderation  would  be  largely 
attributable  to  beef.  Pork  production  and 
consumption  will  remain  near  the  reduced  summer 
level,  keeping  retail  pork  prices  high  through  the  fall 
months. 

Consumer  Meat  Expenditures  Up 

Judging  from  consumption  and  price  levels, 
consumer  meat  expenditures  rose  slightly  from  the 
first  to  the  second  quarter.  All  of  the  increase  in  total 
red  meat  expenditures  was  due  to  higher  prices. 
Reduced  consumption  of  beef  was  more  than  offset  by 
higher  beef  prices,  boosting  beef  expenditures  in 
April-June  to  over  $30  per  person,  a  little  above  the 
first  quarter  and  about  7  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 
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Table  13— Expenditures  per  p<^rson  and  percent  of  income  spent  for  red  meat' 


Dlspos- 

Spent 

Per- 

, Spent 

Per- 

Spent 

Per- 

Spent 

Per- 

Spent 

Per- 

Year and 

aDIe 

for 

cent- 

for 

cent- 

for 

cent- 

for 

cent- 

for all 

cent 

quarter 

income 

beef' 

age 

pork 

age 

veal 

age 

lamb 

age 

meat 

age 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

Dollars 

Percent 

Dollars 

Percent 

Dollars 

Percent 

Dollars 

Percei 

1955   

1,666 

42.75 

2 

.  3  / 

o  o 

2  7 

4.99 

0.30 

2.73 

0.16 

8  3 

76 

5.02 

1,937 

51.57 

2 

.66 

33 

.76 

1 

74 

4.10 

.21 

3.11 

.16 

92 

54 

4.78 

2,436 

58.95 

2 

.42 

35 

93 

1 

.47 

3.58 

.15 

2.61 

.11 

101 

07 

4.15 

3,376 

82.92 

2 

.46 

48 

20 

1 

43 

2.98 

.09 

3.06 

.09 

137 

16 

4.06 

197 1 

1  

883 

20.54 

2 

33 

11 

76 

1 

33 

.78 

.09 

.75 

.08 

33 

83 

3.83 

II   

900 

21.80 

o 

AO 

1  1 

J.  1 

J. 

O  ~J 

d.  1 

.67 

.07 

.76 

.08 

34 

65 

3.85 

906 

22.87 

2 

52 

11 

91 

1 

31 

.70 

.08 

.78 

.09 

36 

26 

4.00 

916 

2 1 .96 

2 

40 

12 

65 

1 

38 

.84 

.09 

.79 

.09 

36 

24 

3.96 

3,605 

87.11 

2 

42 

47 

74 

1 

32 

2.98 

.08 

3.07 

.09 

140 

90 

3.91 

1972 

1  

930 

23.91 

2 

57 

13 

04 

1 

39 

.74 

.08 

.80 

.09 

38 

49 

4.14 

II   

947 

24.03 

2 

54 

1 2 

3 1 

1 

30 

.61 

.06 

.94 

.10 

37 

89 

4.00 

966. 

25.02 

2 

59 

12 

66 

1 

31 

.63 

.07 

.97 

.10 

39 

28 

4.07 

1,000 

24. 79 

2 

48 

14 

12 

1 

41 

.80 

.08 

.74 

.07 

40 

45 

4.04 

3,843 

97.75 

2 

54 

52 

17 

1 

36 

2.77 

.07 

3.45 

.09 

156 

14 

4.06 

197  3 

1  

1,036 

26.74 

2 

58 

14 

62 

1 

41 

.85 

.08 

.91 

.09 

43 

12 

4.16 

II   

1,061 

26.35 

2 

48 

14 

74 

1 

39 

.54 

.05 

.80 

.08 

42 

43 

4.00 

1,085 

28.08 

2 

59 

15 

83 

1 

46 

.56 

.05 

.84 

.08 

45 

31 

4.18 

1,113 

28.64 

2 

57 

17 

53 

1 

58 

.76 

.07 

.66 

.06 

47 

59 

4.28 

4,295 

109.89 

2 

56 

62 

90 

1 

46 

2.73 

.06 

3.22 

.08 

178 

74 

4.16 

1974 

1  

1,124 

30.33 

2 

70 

17 

86 

1 

59 

.79 

.07 

.69 

.06 

49 

67 

4.42 

II   

1,142 

28.65 

2 

51 

15 

89 

1 

39 

.58 

.05 

.70 

.06 

45 

82 

4.01 

1,171 

30.74 

2 

63 

16 

11 

1 

38 

.97 

.08 

.76 

.06 

48 

58 

4.15 

1,186 

30. 1 2 

2 

54 

17 

09 

1 

44 

1.33 

.1 1 

.77 

.06 

49 

32 

4.16 

Year 

4  623 

1 19.92 

2 

59 

66 

93 

1 

45 

3.69 

08 

2  91 

06 

193 

50 

4  19 

1975 

1  

1,192 

29.03 

2 

44 

16 

02 

1 

34 

1.29 

.11 

.78 

.07 

47 

12 

3.96 

II   

1,264 

30.76 

2 

43 

16 

13 

1 

28 

1.29 

.10 

.66 

.05 

48 

84 

3.86 

ill 

iV 


Year 


'  Estimated  from  retail  weight  of  consumption  times  average  'Based  on  the  average  retail  price  of  Choice  grade  beef  and  does 

retail  price.  Conversion  factors  of  0.74  for  beef,  0.93  for  pork,  not  attempt  to  account  for  prices  of  other  grades  or  the  value  of 

0.83  for  veal,  and  0.89  for  lamb  and  mutton  were  used  to  adjust  away-from-home  consumption, 
carcass    weight    consumption    to   retail   weight  consumption. 


Pork  expenditures  rose  slightly  from  the  first  to  the 
second  quarter  as  price  advances  fully  offset  reduced 
consumption. 

Although  expenditures  for  meat  rose,  the  increase 
did  not  begin  to  match  rises  in  consumer  incomes, 
and  the  proportion  of  incomes  used  to  purchase  meat 
fell  from  winter  to  spring.  Tax  rebates  and  reduced 
income  tax  withholding  contributed  to  a  6  percent 
increase  in  disposable  income  levels  from  the  first  to 
the  second  quarter,  but  meat  expenditures  only  rose 
about  4  percent. 

Farm-Retail  Price  Spreads 

Farm-to-retail  price  spreads  for  Choice  beef  and 
pork  are  the  difference  between  the  average  retail 
price  per  pound  and  the  farm  value  of  quantities  of 
live  animal  equivalent  to  1  pound  of  retail  cuts — 2.28 
pounds  for  beef  and  1.97  pounds  for  pork.  Price 
spreads  represent  the  gross  marketing  charges 
incurred  between  livestock  producers  and  the  retail 


PER  CAPITA  EXPENDITURES  FOR  BEEF  AND  PORK* 


store  checkout  counter.  They  include  the  sum  of  all 
charges  for  marketing,  slaughtering,  breaking, 
chilling,  processing,  transportation,  merchandising, 
packaging,  selling,  and  profits,  if  any. 
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Table  14— Beef  and  Pork  Prices  and  Price  Spreads 


Retail 
price  per 
pound' 


Carcass 
value' 


Gross  farm 
value^ 


Byproduct 
allowance* 


Net  farm 
value' 


Farm-retail  spread 


Total 


Carcass- 
retail 


Farm- 
carcass 


Farmers' 
share 


Cents 

CenU 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percei 

Beef,  Choice  grade 

98.6 

68.3 

66 

2 

4.7 

61 

5 

37 

\ 

30.3 

6.8 

62 

104.3 

75.7 

72 

3 

4.5 

67 

8 

36 

5 

28.6 

7.9 

65 

113.8 

80.1 

79 

8 

7.4 

72 

4 

41 

4 

33.7 

7.7 

64 

135.5 

98.3 

1 00 

0 

10.1 

89 

g 

45 

g 

37.2 

8.4 

66 

138.8 

97.4 

93 

8 

7.7 

86 

52 

7 

41.4 

11.3 

62 

114.4 

81.4 

79 

3 

5.7 

73 

5 

40 

8 

33.0 

7.8 

64 

112.3 

81.3 

80 

4 

6.9 

73 

5 

38 

8 

31.0 

7.8 

65 

115.3 

79.9 

80 

5 

7.9 

72 

g 

42 

7 

35.4 

7.3 

63 

113.2 

77.8 

78 

9 

8.9 

70 

Q 

43 

2 

35.4 

7.8 

62 

129.2 

95.2 

96 

9.4 

87 

2 

42 

0 

34.0 

8.0 

67 

135.8 

100.2 

1 02 

7 

10.0 

92 

7 

43 

35.6 

7.5 

68 

141.8 

105.6 

110 

4 

11.6 

98 

8 

43 

Q 

36.2 

6.8 

70 

135.1 

92.1 

90 

2 

9.5 

80 

7 

54 

4 

43.0 

11.4 

60 

145.1 

103.9 

101 

5 

9.4 

92 

1 

53 

0 

41.2 

11.8 

63 

134.5 

93.6 

89 

0 

7.3 

81 

7 

52 

8 

40.9 

11.9 

61 

141.0 

102.1 

99 

1 

7.8 

91 

3 

49 

7 

38.9 

10.8 

65 

134.5 

90.2 

85 

4 

6.1 

79 

3 

55 

2 

44.3 

10.9 

59 

132.8 

88.8 

81 

7 

5.1 

76 

6 

56 

2 

44.0 

12.2 

58 

129.0 

84.7 

78 

1 

4.9 

73 

2 

55 

8 

44.3 

11.5 

57 

127.0 

86.3 

81 

1 

5.4 

75 

7 

51 

3 

40.7 

10.6 

60 

133.9 

101.2 

96 

6 

6.7 

89 

9 

44 

0 

32.7 

11.3 

67 

147.8 

115.9 

111 

0 

7.1 

103 

9 

43 

9 

31.9 

12.0 

70 

157.8 

123.2 

117 

6 

7.4 

,110 

2 

47 

6 

34.6 

13.0 

70 

78.0 
70.3 
83.2 
109.8 
108.2 


79.0 
79.9 
86.1 
87.7 


115.2 
99.3 
107.4 
111.0 


58.8 
52.1 
65.3 
87.3 
77.4 


61.4 
61.1 
67.2 
71.6 


82.3 
66.4 
77.6 
83.5 


Pork 


42.8 
35.0 
51.2 
78*2 
68.0 


47.0 
47.5 
55.2 
55.3 


3.4 
2.7 
3.5 
6.7 
7.2 


3.3 
3.3 
3.8 
3.7 


39.4 
32.3 
47.7 
71.5 
60.8 


43.7 
44.2 
51.4 
51.6 


38.6 
38.0 
35.5 
38.3 
47.4 


35.3 
35.7 
34.7 
36.1 


19.2 
18.2 
17.9 
22.5 
30.8 


17.6 
18.8 
18.9 
16.1 


73.8 
53.2 
70.1 
74.8 


7.7 
5.3 
7.3 
8.3 


66.1 
47.9 
62.8 
66.5 


49.1 
51.4 
44.6 
44.5 


32.9 
32.9 
29.8 
27.5 


19.4 
19.8 
17.6 
15.8 
16.6 


17.7 
16.9 
15.8 
20.0 


16.2 
18.5 
14.8 
17.0 


51 
46 
57 
65 
56 


55 
55 
60 
59 


98.1 

80.1 

68.4 

4.9 

63.5 

34.6 

18.0 

16.6 

65 

103.1 

79.4 

70.8 

6.0 

64.8 

38.3 

23.7 

14.6 

63 

121.8 

.  101.7 

94.8 

8.7 

86.1 

35.7 

20.1 

15.6 

71 

116.1 

87.9 

78.9 

7.4 

71.5 

44.6 

28.2 

16.4 

62 

57 
48 
58 
60 


114.9 

84.2 

74.8 

7.7 

67.1 

47.8 

30.7 

17.1 

58 

114.8 

86.0 

76.1 

7.2 

68.9 

45.9 

28.8 

17.1 

60 

113.6 

86.8 

75.9 

7.1 

68.8 

44.8 

26.8 

18.0 

61 

115.7 

88.3 

78.2 

7.2 

71.0 

44.7 

27.4 

17.3 

61 

123.0 

97.3 

89.6 

7.1 

82.5 

40.5 

25.7 

14.8 

67 

130.5 

104.6 

98.9 

7.8 

91.1 

39.4 

25.9 

13.5 

70 

Estimated  weighted  average  price  of  retail  cuts.  *  For 
quantity  equivalent  to  1  lb.  of  retail  cuts:  Beef:  1.41  lb.  of 
carcass  beef;  pork,  1.07  lb.  of  wholesale  cuts.  'Payment  to 
farmer  for  quantity  of  live  animal  equivalent  to  1  lb.  of  retail 


cuts:  Beef,  2.28  lb.;  pork,  1.97  lb.  *  Portion  of  gross  farm  value 
attributed  to  edible  and  inedible  byproducts.  'Gross  farm  value 
minus  byproduct  allowance. 
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The  farm-to-retail  spread  for  Choice  beef  is  divided 
into  two  components — the  farm-carcass  and  carcass- 
retail  spread.  The  spread  from  farm  value  to  carcass 
value  covers  approximate  charges  for  cattle 
slaughter,  marketing,  and  the  transportation  of 
chilled  beef  carcasses  to  principal  consuming  centers. 
The  carcass-retail  spread  approximates  charges  for 
breaking  carcasses,  local  delivery,  retail  cutting,  and 
packaging,  and  other  retail  costs.  For  pork,  the  two 
components  are  farm-wholesale  and  wholesale-retail. 
The  farm- whole  sale  spread  includes  costs  for 
marketing  and  slaughtering  hogs  as  well  as  cutting 
carcasses,  smoking  and  processing,  and  shipment  to 
major  consuming  centers.  The  wholesale-retail 
spread  covers  costs  of  storage,  local  delivery,  and 
retail  operations  including  some  cutting  and 
packaging. 

Price  spreads  tend  to  widen  over  time  as  shipping, 
processing,  and  retailing  costs  increase.  But  in  the 
short  run,  price  spreads  generally 
fluctuate — normally  widening  while  livestock  prices 
are  falling  and  narrowing  while  livestock  prices  are 
rising.  This  reflects  the  time  lag  in  retail  meat  price 
adjustments  as  meat  moves  through  the  marketing 
and  distribution  system. 

The  farm-retail   price  spread  for  Choice  beef 


narrowed  from  a  near  record  56  cents  per  pound  in 
January  to  44  cents  in  April  and  May  as  Choice  steer 
prices  rose  sharply  and  retail  beef  prices  increased  at 
a  slower  pace.  Nearly  all  the  decline  in  the  farm -retail 
spread  was  in  the  carcass-retail  component,  which 
was  reduced  from  44  cents  in  January  to  32  cents  in 
May.  By  late  June  and  early  July,  more  of  the  rise  in 
live  animal  prices  was  reflected  at  the  retail  level, 
pushing  retail  beef  prices  to  a  record  level  of  over 
$1.60  per  poxmd.  The  farm-retail  spread  in  mid-rjuly 
was  back  near  the  January  level  of  56  cents  per 
pound. 

Like  beef,  the  farm-retail  price  spread  for  pork 
narrowed  between  January  and  May  as  hog  prices 
rose  while  retail  pork  prices  responded  at  a  slower 
pace.  The  spread  of  48  cents  in  January  was  reduced 
to  under  41  cents  in  May.  Unlike  beef ,  however,  farm- 
retail  spreads  continued  smaller  in  June  as  hog  prices 
advanced  further.  The  June  spread  of  39  cents  per 
pound  was  the  smallest  since  the  sharp  runup  in  hog 
prices  during  the  price  control  period  in  the  summer 
of  1973.  Even  so,  retail  pork  prices  by  late  June  had 
exceeded  the  previous  record  level  of  $1 .32  observed  in 
August  1973.  Continued  high  hog  prices  in  July 
coupled  with  some  increase  in  the  farm-retail  spread 
boosted  retail  pork  prices  to  over  $1.40  per  pound. 


Table  15-Calf,  Lamb  and  Spring  Pig  Crops  for  1975  ranked  according  to  State 


Rank 

Calf  crop 

Lamb  crop 

Dec. -May  Pig  Crop 

State 

Number 

State 

Number 

State 

Number 

1,000  head 


1,000  head 


4  I  Netjraska 

5  

6  

7  

8  

9  

10  

11  .  .'  

12  

13  

14  

15  

16  

17  

18  

19  

20  

21  

22  

23  

24  

25  

26  

27  

28  

29  

30  

31  

32  

33  

34  


1,000  head 


Texas 

6,100 

Texas 

1,700 

1  owa 

8,429 

Montana 

3,040 

Wyoming 

765 

1  llinois 

4,409 

Oklahoma 

2,443 

California 

712 

1  ndiana 

2,379 

Nebraska 

2,250 

South  Dakota 

682 

Missouri 

2,362 

South  Dakota 

2,250 

Idaho 

560 

Minnesota 

2,218 

Iowa 

2.150 

Montana 

510 

Nebraska 

2,014 

Wisconsin 

2,120 

Utah 

502 

North  Carolina 

1,386 

Kansas 

1,940 

Colorado 

490 

Ohio 

1,233 

Montana 

1,660 

New  Mexico 

400 

South  Dakota 

1,165 

Kentucky 

1,630 

Ohio 

380 

Wisconsin 

1,089 

Minnesota 

1.596 

Iowa 

320 

Kansas 

1,086 

California 

1,590 

Oregon 

300 

Georgia 

962 

Mississippi 

1,400 

Minnesota 

285 

Kentucky 

735 

Tennessee 

1,375 

North  Dakota 

237 

Tennessee 

730 

Florida 

1,350 

Arizona 

223 

Alabama 

578 

North  Dakota 

1,350 

Virginia 

167 

Texas 

542 

Alabama 

1,300 

Illinois 

166 

Michigan 

503 

Arkansas 

1,200 

1  ndiana 

155 

Pennsylvania 

485 

Illinois 

1,060 

Nebraska 

150 

South  Carolina 

399 

Georgia 

1,030 

Kanasa 

147 

Virginia 

341 

New  York 

1,000 

Missouri 

145 

North  Daota 

300 

Colorado 

994 

Michigan 

128 

Mississippi 

263 

Louisiana 

890 

West  Virginia 

114 

Oklahoma 

211 

Ohio 

860 

Nevada 

110 

Pennsylvania 

830 

Pennsylvania 

100 

Idaho 

790 

Indiana 

790 

Wyoming 

760 

Virginia 

740 

Oregon 

658 

New  Mexico 

640 

Michigan 

609 

Washington 

540 

Arizona 

336 

16  Other  States 

2,538 

24  Other  States 

410 

27  Other  States 

1,470 

United  States 

51,809 

9,858 

35,289 
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Table  16— Meat  subject  to  US.  import  quota  restriction:  Product  weight  of  imports  by  months,  average 

1959-63,  1964-75 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

Afit 

Mil 

Mil 

MiL 

AfiX 

Mil 

Mil 

Mil 

Mil. 

MiL 

MiL 

Mil. 

Afil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1959-63 

average 

47 

3 

49.6 

57.5 

54.3 

48.5 

58 

6 

67.1 

84 

1 

76.1 

61.6 

56.1 

61.4 

722 

2 

1964   

87 

2 

44.9 

68.9 

61.4 

51.1 

98 

1 

43.7 

79 

5 

49.6 

■46.4 

55.7 

53.4 

739 

9 

1965   

28 

2 

34.5 

68.7 

32.4 

52.3 

41 

9 

58.5 

59 

9 

62.2 

64.4 

57.2 

53.7 

613 

9 

1966   

51 

4 

60.3 

49.4 

63.3 

52.0 

100 

2 

61.4 

87 

1 

91.5 

79.7 

61.1 

66.0 

823 

4 

1967   

77 

4 

58.5 

61.9 

58.8 

51.5 

69 

6 

88.7 

92 

2 

89.8 

91.8 

82.3 

72.4 

894 

9 

1968   

80 

7 

72.6 

64.1 

78.4 

56.1 

105 

1 

86.4 

108 

6 

115.5 

102.1 

95.8 

35.6 

1,001 

0 

1969'  .... 

41 

9 

50.4 

136.1 

90.0 

80.5 

85 

7 

107.1 

1*1 

8 

121.4 

108.4 

51.4 

69.4 

1,084 

1 

1970'  .... 

124 

5 

100.7 

112.0 

88.7 

62.1 

93 

4 

110.0 

113 

0 

107.6 

89.3 

79.3 

89.8 

1.170 

4 

1971'  .... 

83 

4 

65.1 

88.3 

86.2 

76.8 

101 

0 

94.4 

104 

9 

158.6 

80.4 

63.2 

130.3 

1,132 

6 

1972'   

86 

9 

80.8 

75.4 

105.4 

107.9 

106 

4 

106.8 

164 

6 

163.8 

145.1 

119.0 

93.4  ' 

1.355 

5 

1973'  .... 

106 

2 

98.4 

88.3 

97.9 

113.1 

91 

5 

106.0 

153 

7 

110.3 

149.9 

130.0 

110.3 

1,355 

6 

1974'   

118 

0 

82.3 

104.9 

91.4 

80.6 

78 

6 

59.4 

101 

4 

91.8 

72.3 

93.2 

105.2 

1.079 

1 

1975   

135 

5 

97.5 

106.0 

86.1 

75.8 

100 

9 

'  Rejections  for  calendar  year  1969  equaled  13.5  million  1971,  17.8  million  pounds  for  1972,  18.4  million  pounds  for 
pounds.  17.4  million  pounds  for  1970.  21.0  million  pounds  for       1973,  and  9.6  for  1974. 
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Table  17— U.S.  meat  imports  and  exports  and  percentage  comparisons 
(carcass  weight),  1974  and  1975 


Beef  and  veal 

Lamb  and  mutton' 

Pork 

Total  meat 

Months  1 

1974 

1975 

Change 

1974 

1975 

Change 

1974 

1975 

Change 

1974 

1975 

Change 

MiL 

MiL 

Pet. 

MiL 

MiL 

Pet. 

Alii. 

Afil. 

Pet. 

MiL 

Mil. 

Pet. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

IMPORTS 

January   

178 

192 

+8 

1 

1 

+  24 

43 

44 

+2 

222 

237 

+6 

127 

139 

+9 

3 

2 

-45 

47 

33 

-29 

177 

174 

-2 

164 

151 

-8 

4 

2 

-34 

52 

40 

-23 

220 

193 

-12 

%)rll  

137 

124 

-10 

6 

3 

-49 

43 

37 

-12 

186 

164 

-16 

May   

125 

110 

-12 

2 

1 

-20 

39 

34 

-14 

166 

145 

-12 

June  

128 

146 

+  13 

4 

2 

-94 

30 

31 

+4 

162 

179 

+  10 

July   

99 

2 

33 

134 

August   

161 

1 

25 

187 

September  .... 

135 

1 

36 

172 

October   

108 

1 

39 

148 

November  

134 

1 

40 

175 

December  

149 

1 

43 

193 

Total  

1,645 

27 

470 

2,142 

EXPORTS 

January   

9.57 

4.09 

-57 

0.35 

0.39 

+  10 

4 

76 

8.61 

+81 

14.68 

13.09 

-11 

8.77 

4.24 

-5 

.27 

.26 

-4 

3 

13 

10.64 

+240 

12.17 

15.14 

+24 

8.06 

4.02 

-50 

.34 

.39 

+  13 

4 

12 

24.88 

+503 

12.52 

29.29 

+  134 

6.02 

4.33 

-28 

.41 

.37 

-11 

5 

88 

10.68 

+82 

12.31 

15.38 

+25 

May   

4.66 

3.34 

-28 

.22 

.40 

+80 

6 

22 

13.42 

+  116 

11.10 

17.16 

+55 

June  

3.48 

2.92 

-16 

.22 

.29 

+33 

9 

19 

19.18 

+  109 

12.89 

22.39 

+  74 

July   

3,82 

.41 

8 

19 

12.42 

3.06 

.24 

13 

20 

16.50 

September  .... 

3.34 

.27 

15 

63 

19.24 

October   

4.04 

.46 

16 

03 

20.53 

4.12 

.48 

10 

22 

14.82 

4.27 

.31 

8 

02 

12.60 

Total  

1  63.21 

3.98 

104 

59 

171.78 

1  Includes  goat  meat. 
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Supply  and  distribution  of  commercially  produced  meat,  by  month,  carcass  weight 


Meat  and 
period 

Supply 

Distribution 

Produc- 
tion 

Beginning 
stocks 

Imports 

Exports 
and 
shipments 

Ending 
stocks 

Mllitarv 

Civilian  consumption 

Total 

Per 
person^ 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pou nds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds  pounds 

Beef: 

1974 

1 ,945 

471 

123 

8 

465 

13 

2,053 

9.8 

1^^^^  

1,'840 

465 

126 

g 

441 

9 

1,973 

9.4 

J  u  ly 

1,941 

441 

98 

9 

403 

23 

2,045 

Au  QUSt 

1  953 

403 

159 

7 

376 

24 

2,108 

10.0 

Septe  m  ber 

l',857 

376 

134 

7 

347 

25 

1^988 

9.5 

October 

2,151 

347 

105 

8 

359 

13 

2,223 

10.6 

N  ovember 

1  952 

359 

130 

9 

359 

20 

2]053 

9.7 

1918 

359 

145 

1 0 

402 

19 

1,991 

9.5 

1975 

I  a  rt  1 13  r\/ 

2,100 

402 

188 

10 

414 

17 

2,249 

10.7 

F-Ahr  1 1  ^  r\/ 

1,843 

414 

138 

8 

392 

19 

1,976 

9.4 

Ma  rch 

1,890 

392 

149 

8 

383 

16 

2,024 

9.6 

April 

1,894 

383 

123 

8 

348 

24 

2,020 

9.6 

May 

1,849 

348 

109 

8 

308 

24 

1,966 

9.3 

Veal : 

1974 

May 

29 

14 

2 

1 

14 

1 

29 

.1 

J  UP6 

27 

14 

2 

15 

/I 

27 

.1 

July 

34 

15 

1 

^  I 

14 

1 

34 

9 

August   

40 

14 

2 

2 

13 

1 

40 

.2 

September 

47 

13 

1 

1 

12 

1 

47 

.2 

October 

59 

12 

3 

1 

12 

1 

60 

.3 

November 

48 

12 

4 

3 

13  ( 

") 

48 

.2 

47 

13 

4 

2 

14 

48 

.2 

1975 

January 

59 

14 

4 

1 

15 

1 

60 

.3 

February 

50 

15 

1 

1 

14 

51 

.2 

March 

56 

14 

2 

1 

13 

'  I 

57 

.3 

Apri  1 

60 

13 

1 

I 

11 

1 

61 

.3 

May 

59 

1 1 

1 

1 

10 

]_ 

.3 

Lamb  &  Mutton: 

1974 

May 

37 

14 

2 

17 

r3  \ 

36 

.2 

29 

17 

4 

^  { 

16 

h3  < 

33 

.2 

July 

36 

16 

2 

1 

16 

3  < 

37 

.2 

August 

39 

16 

1 

15 

3  < 

41 

.2 

Se  pt  ember 

43 

15 

1 

^  I 

14 

3  < 

44 

.2 

Oc  tober 

44 

14 

1 

15 

►  3< 

43 

.2 

No  ve  m  ber 

32 

1 5 

e\ 
^  I 

1 

14 

H  < 
J 

.2 

32 

14 

14 

31 

.1 

1975 

35 

14 

1 

1 

12 

3  \ 

37 

.2 

31 

12 

2 

1 1 

►  3  < 

34 

.1 

Marc  h 

35 

11 

2 

r{ 

9 

1-3  < 

39 

.2 

April 

34 

g 

3 

IH 

10 

36 

.2 

May 

31 

10 

1 

^  I 

Q 

h3< 

32 

.1 

Pork : 

1974 

May 

1 ,256 

405 

39 

13 

412 

7 

1,268 

6.0 

1,050 

412 

30 

18 

354 

13 

l]l07 

5.3 

Ju  ly 

1,016 

354 

33 

14 

292 

1 1 

l|086 

5.2 

August 

1  100 

292 

25 

20 

254 

7 

1,136 

5.4 

September 

1,127 

254 

36 

25 

249 

10 

l',133 

5.4 

October 

1,217 

249 

39 

22 

269 

6 

1,208 

5.8 

November 

1,123 

269 

40 

20 

302 

7 

l|l03 

5.2 

l|091 

302 

43 

1 7 

306 

8 

l|l05 

5.2 

1975 

Jd  n  u  3ry 

1,113 

306 

44 

17 

295 

6 

1,145 

5.5 

Februsry 

954 

295 

33 

17 

301 

8 

956 

4.5 

March 

976 

301 

40 

30 

299 

6 

982 

4.6 

Apri  1 

1,100 

299 

37 

18 

343 

9 

1,066 

5.0 

May 

925 

343 

34 

23 

322 

10 

947 

4.5 

Total  Meat: 

1974 

May  

3,267 

904 

166 

22 

908 

21 

3,386 

16.1 

June 

2,946 

908 

162 

27 

826 

23 

3,140 

15.0 

July 

3,027 

826 

134 

25 

725 

35 

3,202 

15  4 

August 

3,152 

725 

187 

29 

658 

32 

3,325 

15.8 

September 

3,074 

658 

172 

34 

622 

36 

3,212 

15.3 

October 

3,471 

622 

148 

32 

655 

20 

3.534 

16.9 

November 

3,155 

655 

174 

33 

688 

27 

3,236 

15.3 

3,088 

688 

193 

30 

736 

28 

3,175 

15.0 

1975 

3,307 

736 

237 

29 

736 

24 

3.491 

16.7 

2,878 

736 

174 

26 

718 

27 

3,017 

14.2 

2,957 

718 

193 

39 

704 

23 

3,102 

14.7 

April  

3.088 

704 

164 

27 

712 

34 

3,183 

15.1 

2,864 

712 

145 

33 

649 

35 

3,004 

14.2 

'  Excludes  production  from  farm  slaughter.  '  Derived  from  estimates  by  months  of  population  eating  out  of  civilian  food  supplies. 
'Less  than  500,000  pounds. 
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Selected  price  statistics' for  meat  animals  and  meat 


1974 

1975 

Item 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Dollars  per  100  pounds 


MARKET  PRICES: 

SLAUGHTER  CATTLE: 
Steers: 
Omaha: 

Prime.  1100-1300  lb  

Choice,  900-1100  lb  

Good,  900-1100  lb  

California,  Choice  900-1100  lb.  ... 

Colorado,  Choice  900-1100  lb  

Cows: 
Omaha: 

Commercial  

Utility   

Cutter   

Canner  

Vealers,  Choice,  S.  St.  Paul   

FEEDER  STEERS: 
Kansas  City: 

•  Choice,  400-500  lb  

Choice,  600-700  lb  

Good,  600-700  lb  

All  weights  and  grades   

Amcrillo: 

Good,  600-700  lb  

SLAUGHTER  HOGS: 
Barrows  and  Gilts: 
Omaha: 

Nos.  1  &  2,  200-220  lb  

Nos.  1  &  2,  220-240  lb  

All  weights  

Barrows  and  Gilts,  Sioux  Citv  

Barrows  and  Gilts,  7  markets   

Sows,  7  markets   

FEEDER  PIGS: 

U.S.  No.  1  &  2,  So.  Missouri,  40-50  lb. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS: 
Slaughter: 

Lambs,  Choice,  San  Angelo   

Lambs,  Choice,  So.  St.  Paul   

Ewes,  Good,  San  Angelo  

Ewes,  Good,  So.  St.  Paul   

Feeder  Lambs: 

Choice,  San  Angelo  

Choice,  So  St.  Paul  

FARM  PRICES: 
Beef  cattle  

Steers  and  heifers  

Cows  

Calves   

Hogs   

Sheep   

Lamb  


MEAT: 
Wholesale: 
Chicago: 

Steer  beef.  Choice,  600-700  lb.  .  . 
Heifer  beef.  Choice,  500-600  lb.  . 
Cow  beef,  canner  and  cutter  .... 

Pork  loins,  8-14  lb  

Pork  bellies,  12-14  lb  

Hams,  skinned,  14-17  lb  

East  Coast: 
Steer  beef,  choice  600-700  lb.  ... 
Lamb,  Choice  and  Prime,  35-45  lb. 
Lamb,  Choice  and  Prime,  55-65  lb. 
West  Coast: 
Steer  Beef,  Choice,  600-700  lb.  .  . 
Retail: 

Beef,  Choice   

Veal  

Pork  

Lamb  

Price  Indexes  (BLS,  1967  =  100) 

Wholesale  meat   

Retail  meat   

Beef  and  Veal  

Pork   

Other  meats   

LIVESTOCK-FEED  RATIOS,  OMAHA* 

Beef  steer-corn  

Hog-corn   


38 

82 

38.00 

37 

12 

35 

74 

37 

24 

44 

51 

51 

59 

55 

26 

53.78 

37 

72 

37.20 

36 

34 

34 

74 

36 

08 

42 

.80 

49 

48 

51 

82 

50.21 

55 

o*f .  /  / 

"5  1 

o  1 

y  o 

OO 

y  t 

A  A 

uu 

O  3 

/t  "a  "iA 

38 

75 

38.75 

39 

65 

37 

19 

38 

81 

45 

95 

52 

00 

53 

94 

50.50 

38 

19 

37.66 

36 

65 

34 

.52 

36 

21 

43 

95 

51 

35 

53 

86 

50.98 

17 

70 

17.81 

16 

86 

18 

19 

19 

54 

21 

.87 

23 

59 

23 

55 

22.13 

17 

62 

17.67 

16 

82 

18 

18 

19 

45 

21 

67 

23 

55 

23 

32 

22.00 

15 

72 

15^1 

15 

00 

16 

02 

17 

25 

18 

98 

19 

64 

19 

94 

19.42 

13 

69 

13.81 

12 

96 

13 

58 

14 

99 

16 

51 

16 

43 

16 

91 

16.90 

36 

48 

34.46 

36 

88 

40 

25 

38 

90 

46 

.84 

40 

56 

39 

15 

39.01 

27 

31 

26.54 

25 

09 

26 

29 

29 

14 

31 

45 

34 

66 

35 

82 

32.58 

28 

71 

28.27 

26 

45 

26 

96 

28 

75 

31 

69 

35 

50 

36 

81 

34.70 

23 

26 

22.14 

21 

75 

23 

19 

24 

34 

26 

.54 

29 

45 

30 

16 

28.60 

27 

97 

28.05 

26 

79 

26 

82 

27 

86 

30 

73 

34 

87 

33 

52 

32.53 

23 

88 

22.28 

22 

33 

21 

56 

24 

08 

27 

.33 

29 

81 

32 

75 

29.38 

38 

90 

41 

28 

39 

68 

40 

20 

40 

17 

41 

54 

47 

56 

52 

19 

57.81 

38 

92 

41 

30 

39 

79 

40 

26 

40 

20 

41 

57 

47 

51 

52 

26 

58.00 

38 

07 

39 

68 

38 

54 

39 

33 

39 

20 

40 

25 

46 

13 

50 

77 

56.66 

38 

14 

39 

81 

38 

69 

39 

69 

39 

59 

40 

74 

46 

42 

51 

31 

57.25 

38 

34 

39 

93 

38 

93 

39 

61 

39 

52 

40 

69 

46 

44 

51 

19 

57.12 

33 

57 

33 

78 

35 

01 

36 

52 

36 

58 

37 

00 

41 

12 

44 

28 

49.59 

21 

13 

25 

75 

30 

10 

35 

75 

39 

75 

43 

05 

44 

00 

44 

65 

44.10 

37 

58 

39 

25 

38 

25 

39 

31 

46 

50 

46 

65 

47 

62 

46 

06 

45.25 

36 

08 

37 

65 

37 

72 

40 

42 

42 

44 

44 

18 

50 

18 

45 

94 

44.09 

13 

50 

13 

33 

14 

12 

15 

56 

17 

25 

18 

40 

15 

44 

15 

38 

17.00 

5 

12 

5 

25 

6 

25 

7 

00 

8 

12 

8 

88 

9 

42 

9 

83 

9.94 

36 

25 

36 

42 

34 

12 

35 

31 

37 

38 

43 

65 

43 

00 

39 

69 

40.25 

30 

86 

33 

22 

34 

31 

34 

78 

36 

74 

37 

00 

37 

79 

37 

35 

37.10 

28 

20 

27 

70 

27 

60 

26 

90 

27 

80 

31 

80 

36 

50 

38 

50 

36.20 

31 

70 

31 

00 

31 

00 

29 

60 

30 

50 

34 

90 

40 

10 

42 

60 

40.70 

17 

10 

16 

90 

16 

50 

18 

10 

18 

70 

20 

10 

22 

20 

21 

90 

20.60 

25 

70 

25 

00 

23 

90 

24 

30 

24 

70 

26 

80 

29 

50 

29 

70 

28.10 

36 

80 

38 

30 

38 

20 

28 

40 

38 

30 

39 

30 

45 

10 

47 

30 

54.10 

8 

10 

8 

90 

9 

60 

9 

90 

10 

10 

11 

40 

11 

70 

11 

40 

11.90 

35 

20 

36 

10 

36 

90 

38 

10 

39 

90 

42 

70 

45 

40 

45 

10 

43.50 

134.4 
189.1 
111.4 
152.2 

155.4 
163.0 
163.7 
166.8 
156.3 


10.9 
11.0 


Cents  per  pound 


62 

23 

60 

38 

61 

36 

58 

41 

59.50 

70 

20 

80 

60 

85 

76 

84.92 

60 

78 

59 

47 

60 

63 

57 

63 

58.48 

68 

66 

78 

92 

85 

03 

83.47 

37 

96 

38 

94 

36 

97 

39 

62 

41.84 

44 

07 

46 

44 

46 

64 

45.38 

72 

09 

72 

48 

79 

25 

76 

53 

74.79 

78 

63 

92 

49 

102 

04 

109.56 

57 

87 

63 

71 

60 

55 

62 

23 

62.39 

68 

56 

73 

27 

82 

21 

92.92 

75 

67 

80 

38 

68 

80 

71 

18 

70.67 

67 

56 

74 

89 

79 

91 

84.93 

63 

47 

62 

26 

64 

03 

60 

34 

61.09 

71 

07 

82 

09 

88 

01 

84.92 

84 

31 

84 

16 

87 

05 

88 

31 

90.56 

93 

87 

97 

13 

96 

75 

99.29 

75 

24 

76 

62 

84 

28 

86 

25 

89.44 

93 

07 

97 

13 

96 

50 

99.29 

64 

74 

64 

72 

63 

88 

61 

94 

62.90 

73 

08 

83 

38 

89 

16 

86.89 

132.2 
190.6 
112.7 
155.9 

156.0 
161.7 
160.1 
167.1 
158.0 


11. 1 
11.8 


132.8 
187.0 
114.9 
156.0 

161.9 
161.9 
158.5 
170.0 
158.2 


11.8 
12.6 


129.0 
184.1 
114.8 
157.2 

159.0 
160.9 
156.6 
169.6 
158.3 


12.5 
14.1 


127.0 
180.8 
113.6 
154.7 

159.0 
159.7 
153.3 
170.5 
158.8 


13.1 
14.3 


133.9 
181.9 
115.7 
158.6 

171.6 
160.2 
154.6 
170.0 
158.6 


15.0 
14.1 


147.8 
185.3 
123.0 
164.7 

189.8 
167.9 
166.4 
175.6 
160.5 


17.6 
16.4 


157.8 
186.0 
130.5 
169.8 

199.3 
177.8 
176.6 
187.9 
166.4 


18.2 
17.9 


17.3 
19.5 


'St.  Louis  N.S.Y.,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  S.  St.  Joseph, 
equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  liveweight. 


S.  St.  Paul,  and  Indianapolis.    Bushels  of  No.  2  Yellow  Corn 
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Selected  marketings,  slaughter  and  stock  statisti«s  for  meat  animals  and  meat 


Item 

Unit 

1974 

1975 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Federally  inspected: 

Slaughter: 

Cattle  

1,000  head 

3,230 

2,929 

2,902 

3,152 

2,778 

2,826 

2,889 

2,85  1 

2  897 

Steers   

1,000  head 

1,590 

1,403 

1,403 

1,535 

1,412 

1,452 

1,428 

1,364 

1 ,304 

Heifers  

1,000  head 

803 

703 

694 

765 

701 

700 

707 

684 

714 

Cows  

1,000  head 

759 

756 

742 

786 

606 

611 

683 

719 

787 

Bulls  and  stags  

1,000  head 

78 

67 

63 

66 

59 

63 

71 

84 

92 

Calves  

1,000  head 

279 

251 

254 

284 

250 

276 

284 

270 

276 

Sheep  and  lambs  

1,000  head 

851 

612 

595 

662 

570 

648 

627 

615 

613 

1,000  head 

7,023 

6,402 

6,243 

6,350 

5,540 

5,751 

6,361 

5,376 

5,07  7 

Percent 

8 

8 

7 

5 

4 

4 

4 

5 

6 

Average  live  weight  per  head 

Cattle  

Pounds 

1,016 

1,026 

1,040 

1,036 

1,036 

1,038 

1,022 

1,017 

999 

Pounds 

227 

211 

204 

216 

216 

222 

216 

227 

231 

Pounds 

104 

104 

106 

106 

107 

106 

105 

101 

101 

Pounds 

243 

245 

246 

242 

236 

236 

238 

240 

244 

Average  dressed  weight  per  head 

Beet  

Pounds 

607 

607 

604 

609 

608 

613 

600 

596 

587 

Veal   

Pounds 

128 

121 

116 

123 

121 

126 

122 

127 

132 

Pounds 

51 

51 

53 

52 

53 

52 

52 

50 

49 

Pork  

Pounds 

165 

166 

187 

187 

184 

183 

185 

185 

166 

Lard  

Pounds 

18 

17 

16 

16 

15 

16 

14 

15 

14 

Production: 

Mil.  lb. 

1,956 

1.773 

1,747 

1,914 

1,684 

1,728 

1.727 

1,694 

1.697 

Veal   

Mil.  lb. 

35 

30 

29 

35 

30 

34 

34 

34 

36 

Mil.  lb. 

43 

31 

31 

34 

30 

34 

32 

30 

30 

Mil.  lb. 

1,154 

1,062 

1,023 

1,049 

900 

922 

1,043 

876 

842 

Mil.  lb. 

123 

108 

99 

98 

84 

91 

92 

83 

71 

Commercial: 

Slaughter' 

Cattle  

1,000  head 

3,601 

3,268 

3,234 

3,506 

3,082 

3,132 

3,2  06 

3,149 

3,193 

Calves  

1,000  head 

375 

330 

342 

375 

330 

361 

384 

371 

382 

Sheep  and  lambs  

1,000  head 

879 

634 

617 

682 

586 

675 

652 

636 

636 

1,000  head 

7,430 

6,787 

6,672 

6.759 

5,892 

6,105 

6,731 

5,693 

5,386 

Production: 

Beef  

Mil.  lb. 

2,149 

1,947 

1,917 

2,100 

1,843 

1,890 

1,894 

1.849 

1,849 

Veal   

Mil.  lb. 

59 

50 

51 

59 

50 

56 

60 

59 

63 

Mil.  lb. 

44 

32 

32 

35 

31 

35 

34 

31 

31 

Mil.  lb. 

1,217 

1,123 

1,091 

1,113 

954 

976 

1,100 

925 

889 

Lard  

Mil.  lb. 

128 

112 

104 

103 

87 

94 

96 

86 

74 

Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  month: 

Beef  

Mil.  lb. 

347 

359 

359 

402 

414 

392 

383 

348 

308 

Veal   

Mil.  lb. 

12 

12 

13 

14 

15 

14 

13 

1 1 

11 

Mil.  lb. 

14 

15 

14 

14 

12 

11 

9 

10 

9 

Pork  

Mil.  lb. 

249 

269 

302 

306 

295 

301 

299 

343 

322 

Total  meat  and  meat 

Mil.  lb. 

693 

723 

753 

803 

815 

798 

783 

794 

722 

Imports:  (carcass  weight) 

Mil.  lb. 

108 

134 

149 

192 

139 

151 

124 

110 

146 

Pork  

Mil.  lb. 

39 

40 

43 

44 

33 

40 

37 

34 

31 

Mil.  lb. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

Exports:  (carcass  weight) 

Mil.  lb. 

4.04 

4.12 

4.27 

4.09 

4.24 

4.02 

4.33 

3.34 

2.92 

Pork  

Mil.  lb. 

16.03 

10.22 

8.02 

8.61 

10.64 

24.88 

10.68 

13.42 

19.18 

Mil.  lb. 

.46 

.48 

.31 

.39 

.26 

.39 

.37 

.40 

.29 

Live  animal  imports 

Cattle  

Number 

8,698 

6,683 

16,136 

7.570 

7,272 

6,421 

8,697 

18,997 

33,064 

Number 

8,692 

11,914 

1,612 

2.417 

2,586 

2,170 

2,268 

2,433 

385 

Number 

136 

19 

345 

2 

14 

2 

54 

39 

97 

Live  animal  exports: 

Cattle  

Number 

31,993 

22,745 

28,985 

25.877 

15,046 

14,405 

15,597 

15,260 

15,223 

Number 

1,912 

2,212 

1,105 

246 

4,105 

472 

764 

1,532 

785 

Number 

27,176 

24,515 

36,612 

29.254 

27,975 

32,502 

41,755 

28,275 

40,680 

'  Federally  inspected  and  other  commercial.  ^Includes  stocks  of  canned  meats  in  cooler  in  addition  to  the  meats  listed. 
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